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ST. JOHN AND THE LAMB: 
BY MURILLO. 


THE picture from which the adjoining Lithographic Drawing is taker; 
represents a young boy caressing a lamb. A small rude cross-staff, with a label 
attached to it, thrown at his feet, denotes that the figure is a young St. John; 
and that the subject is an allegorical allusion to the “ ecce agnus Dei.” 
There is an inexpressible grace in the attitude of this young boy. He caresses 
his favourite lamb with all the artlessness of childish affection; and in the 
original picture, of which this copy is too small to convey an idea of the 
minuter beauties, the expression of innocence is so beautifully mingled with 
intelligence, that we think we have seldom, if ever, seen so perfect a repre- 
sentation of youthful. grace and beauty. There is altogether too much of 
gentleness and placidity in this charming figure, to convey any idea of the 
wild and austere character of John; but Murillo’s talent did not lie in the 
appropriate choice of character; and if he has occasionally been fortunate in 
its delineation, it has proceeded more from accident than design. The ge- 
neral beauties of his style are those which we have just commended in thé 
picture now under consideration, namely the unaffected representation of 
simple nature, particularly as exhibited in the countenances and figures of 
children. His colouring; though not of the finest quality, is harmonious and 
pleasing, and his chiaroscura is vigorous and effective. Murillo is one of those 
painters whose works afford gratification both to connoisseurs and to persons 
who have not made the artifice of painting an object of attention. We say the 
artifice of painting ; for the mechanism of the art is, after all, but a trick 
which different men perform after different manners, though they all have 
the same object in view—the imitation of Nature. Not that we would imply 
that the imitation of Nature is the sole object of dignified art. It is rather tu 
be considered as the means through which the painter is to obtain the great 
end of appealing to the passions and the understanding of men. So that; 
though the imitation of Nature, in its most limited as well as its most ex- 
tended sense, is the grand end and object of the artist’s study, it is by no 
means the sole intention of his works. Murillo received instractions from 
Velasquez, and these two artists were the ornaments of the Spanish school 

f Painting, but the werks of the latter are not near so well known in Eng 
nd as those of the former. Velasquez, having spent a great part of his life 
among the finest productions of Italy, was well qualified to direct the studies 
of his countryman. Few pictures by Velasquez are to be seen in this coun; 
try, but those which we have exhibit talents of no ordinary character. Somé 
of his portraits are surprisingly animated, vigorous, and rich in colour, 
Y 
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Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born in Seville *, in the year 1618. He 
made his first essays in art ata very early age, under his uncle, Juan del 
Castillo, who had the reputation of an able designer, but to whose example 
he could not be much indebted for such progress as he.made in colouring. 
While yet in his pupilage, he painted several pictures for churches in his 
native city. Pedro de Moya, who had studied in London under Vandyke, 
having arrived from — at Seville, on his way to Grenada, Murillo, who 
was then in his twenty-fourth year, wished to avail himself of the instruction 
which might thus be obtained,.even at second hand, froma great master, 
but Moya found it necessary to proceed without delay to his destination. 
The news of Vandyke’s death made Murillo relinquish the wish he had formed 
of visiting Englend, which, however, he probably would have been prevented 
from carrying into effect, by the same poverty which deprived him of the 
advantage of studying in Italy. ‘The spirit of Murillo was not easily 
depressed. He painted an immense number of small pictures of saints which 
he sent to America, and thus raised a sum of money, which, though not suffi- 
cient to enable him to travel in Italy, served to defray the expence of a 
journey to Madrid. On his arrival in the Sp»nish Capital, in 1643, he was 
kindly received by Velasquez, and in addition to the advice of that excellent 
master, he obtained the opportunity of cultivating his taste in the collection 
at the Royal Palace of Madrid, where some fine productions of the pencils of 
Titian, Corregio, Rubens, and others were to be seen. Among the rest was 
the celebrated picture of Christ in the Garden, by Corregio, now in the 
possession of the Duke of Wellington. 

Murillo returned to Seville in 1645, and soon obtained great celebrity 
by his numerous paintings in that city, in which he afterwards continued 
almost constantly to reside. He was invited to Cadiz by the capuchins, to 
paint the betrothing of St. Catherine, for the great altar of their Church, and” 
began the picture but did not live to finish it. A severe indisposition in- 
duced him to return to Seville, where he died in the year 1682, in the 
arms of his friend and pupi!, Don Pedro Nunez de Villavicencio. Murillo 
was fond of painting Peasant or Beggar Boys. His pictures were little 
known out of Spain until the accession of Philip V., when they began 
to be sought after in France. Many afterwards found their way to different 
parts of the Continent, and some reached this country; but the late war 
completed their dispersion, Mengs, in speaking of the pictures which in his 
time were preserved in the Royal Palace of Madrid, says that those of 
Murillo were painted in two different styles. ‘‘ In the first are the In- 
carnation and the Nativity, both of which, more especially the latter, are 
painted with great force, and fidelity to Nature, notwithstanding that they 
were executed before he acquired that sweetness which distinguishes his 
second style. Examples of this second style are afforded by paintings in the 
same room, particularly by a small picture of the Marriage of the Virgin, 


and a very fine half length of St. James, which hangs in an adjoining apart- 
ment fT.” 


The original painting, the property of Sir Simon Clarke, Baronet, of 
which we give a Drawing, was exhibited in the gallery of the British Institu- 
tion, in Pall Mall, in the year 1816. When an exhibition of the Old Masters 
closes, it is customary to admit students to ¢opy the works of Art which aré 
allowed to remain in the gallery ; and as in general the owners of the pictures 
readily coneur in giving effect to this liberal arrangement of the Directors of 


* Actotding to Bérniudez Diccionario Histori¢o, &¢.—Others say it Pilas, 
+ Lettera a Don Antonio Ponz, 
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the Institution, it often happens that youthful aspirants are thus afforded a 
valuable opportunity for carefully studying some of the masterpieces which 
are preserved in the numerous collections of this country. The St. John with 
the Lamb, having been in this way left for the improvement of the students, 
a Sketch made from it in oil has enabled us to present our readers with a 
Plate, which we hope will bear comparison with the best specimens of Litho- 
graphy that have yet been executed in England. 





THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 


A TALE FROM THE ITALIAN. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“‘ For look ye, Doctor; say the Devil were sick now, 
His horns sawed off, and his head bound with a biggen ; 
Sick of a calenture, taken by a surfeit, ; 
What would you minister upon the sudden? 

Your answer—short and sound.” 

A perfectly unclouded horizon of domestic harmony—a condition, abso- 
lute and uninterrupted, of connubial cordiality—this may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered a blessing, scarcely in any house now-a-days to be hoped for. But 
it will still be something gained to the philanthropist, and the lover of unity, 
to find a Lady and Gentleman agreeing in the accomplishment of one end, 
however they may be disposed—for benevolence cannot have all it wishes !— 
to tear one another's eyes out about the means. ‘Thus, in the Chateau Mi- 
grano, the Marchioness hated philosophy ; but she signed away her rents in 
prospect to Signor Rubini, with the spirit of a Queen, for baubles which she 
neither wanted nor had present cash to pay for. And on the other hand, the 
Marquis, though he held diamonds but as charcoal, and in a particularly use- 
less shape ; yet it was pleasant to see how, with his ally Dr. Grenouille, he 
would still valiantly be concocting scheme after scheme, to get rid of what 
remains of property, the fact of his wife's assent being necessary to its defea- 
sance, still retained in him. ‘The pharmacopolist, personally, when he heard 
of her Ladyship’s continued opposition to the Pontine project, looked wroth, 
as a monkey who has a thistle given to him instead of a nut; and the disap- 
pointment became more cruel, because it was so very necessary that he should 
seem not at all affected by it. For the Marquis, however, as he had merely 
an instinct to ruin himself, he was not indissolubly wedded to any particular 
mode of bringing that result about ; and therefore, after rubbing his hands a 
little, and scratching his ear once or twice, and taking just three pinches of 
snuff, exactly four yards long each, Rhineland measure, he slid, with toler- 
able temper (for a Nobleman) into the description of a new absurdity, and 
one upon which he had already—by overt act—committed himself. 

“* And so you have not received the last Mecical Journal then, yet—nor 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions, from Utrecht, Doctor?” ‘said the Marquis. 

‘* Les Transactions Philosophiques? Ah! pas encore, mi Lor,” replied 
the Doctor—* not yet. Mais tenez—I have de communications—France— 
Allemagne—Angleterre—one—two—tree—by lettre.”” 
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“¢ Well! and what do they say in Paris and Germany, my dear friend ?"* 
continued the Marquis, drawing his chair closer to the table, and pulling his 
own nose a great many times—a trick that he had whenever he felt particu- 
larly anxious or distressed—upon any subject. ‘¢ What do they say? Is there 
any thing about my plan for the fire proof wash? Have they heard of the 
Salamander pickle ? 

«© Your pickel, mi Lor!” returned the Doctor. ‘ Ah, parconnez moi—- 
but it is in dat pickel dat your Lordship’s reputation shall be preserved ! Dis 
meme moment, mi Lor, on va etablir a Londres—une nouvelle assurance 
contre l'Incendie.””. What they call in England, one compagnie to put de 
fire out. Eh bien, mi Lord—tous les domestiques—all de man of fire—it is 
de condition of dere place—dat they wash dere hand—se lavent—by de help 
of dat pickel—les mains—two times a-day,—toujours—in ¢au bouillante— 
boiling water ;—and de engineer en chef, when he take his post—Begar ! 
he shall be bake—for two hours—pendant deux heures—in de oven—an he 

come up to table, apres, dans une paté—in one pie, preparé for dat purpose!” 

It is a point, in telling a story to serve one’s purpose, not to tell too good 
a one, and do too much for it. The man in the pie, had nearly written nil 
ultra, to the wishes of the Marquis. He doubted, whether the hit made al- 
ready, was not enough. Hardly heard, the—* Mais Paibleu, mi Lor ;’ which 
followed, in the beginning of a new appeal on the question of the marshes. 
The damps of the fens, he recollected, were so fatal, that no creature employed 
near them ever survived. ‘‘ The lives of our fishermen, Doctor, the lives of 
our fishermen! Ague, Intermittent, Typhus, Dysentery, Rheumatism, and 
Sciatica! How shall we manage all that, Dr. Grenouille ?"" said the Marquis." 

But the Doctor had a bounty from Government, if he leased the waters, 
* Pour les pecheurs? ah, bah! mi Lor,” cried he, “ nothing can be more 
facile —II faut les preparer.” : 

<€ Mais comment ;—But how Doctor,” returned his Lordship, “ In what 
way ? If an air to be sure could be carried from hence,” continued he, “‘ from 
the nearest salubrious point—supplied to them in barrels (for this had been a 
former conundrum, in another affair of his Excellency's) something might be 
done.—But then the expence ?” 

«Ah mi Lor, pour la depense ! certainement, dat would be impossible. 
But nous le ferons, we shall do it at the rate more sheap. Nous les prepare- 
rons—it shall be done, by de transfusion of de sang,” said the Doctor. 

« Transfusion,” Egad, that’s good! What, with the blood of the wildduck ? 
threw in the Marquis. 

“Le sang du Canard,” urged the man of medicine. 

« But that practice has been rather questionable ;"? said the Marquis 
doubtfully. 

“* Mais pardonnez moi encore,” insisted the Doctor, ‘‘ mi Lor dere is 
no question at all—dey have make de new experience, les nouvelles 
epreuves. Monsieur, Ihave encore de communication by lettre—ici, in my 

‘ pocket—non, mais au logis, I leave him athome. Ecoutez, mi Lor—Au Grand 
Hopital 4 Paris—‘Ecole de Medecine, l‘epreuve des deux chiens —Dey take, 
last week, mi Lor, deux chiens, naturel entreirement different. ‘‘ L‘un c’est 
un epagneul, spaniel what -you call! et le matin, what you name! ah, 
peste! dog bull, de other. Eb! Monsieur, voyez donc, de vein is open—de 
tuyou, de pipe fixe dey make de transfusion, I‘epreuve, ést finie, Par Dieu; 

* no- sooner de experiment conclude, but dis bull-dog—en chien de eheene~— 
he ron vid his legs down, dans la cuisine, et devore, from de spit, two perdrix 

qui se preparent, for the dinner of the maitresse de ia maison! Pendans que 
Vepagneul, devenu matin—feroce comme le diable, Sacre! no sooner he gét 
joose, but he bite de lég of de gentilhomme, dat transfuse him, to de bone \’ ‘ 
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The idea of seeing this exquisite operation performed, between water- 
side labourers, and wild ducks, revived, as the describer had expected, the 
Marquis’ s impatience to become a frog fisher. But still, the means were only 
in supposition. The original obstacle still remained. ‘The Marchioness was 
at the head of the treasury, and she would neither advance funds, to catch the 
devoted croakers, nor believe that they could be made into oil, after they were 
caught. 

“ The will of Providence be done in all things, Doctor,” said the Marquis, 
—“and our sins forgiven to us. But I do think sometimes of the ‘lurkish doc- 
trine—did you ever consider it ? that women have no souls?” 

“* Ma foi, mais ou, mi Lor,” returned the doctor, ‘‘ and, as I have de great 
kindness towards de Lady i in general, I shall hope, for dere sake, vid all my 
eart—dat doctrine may be true. 

The event of this debate, which was still going on above stairs, was des- 
tined to have an important effect on one which was also going on below. 


CHAPTER VII. 


— “Digging, pruning, 
Mending of broken ways, carrying of water, 
Planting of worts and onions, any thing 
That’s honest, aud a man’s.”” 


Tur story told by our Chevalier Silvino’s irregular domestic, was true ; 
the facts seemed strange ; but stranger news might have been as long 
making its way to the Chateau Migrano. Master and man, were alike out of 
money, and in danger. Silvino had slain his commanding officer ; and, as 
the law stood, (if caught) might go near to be hanged for it. Pedrillo had 
only followed the steps of his patron, but he was nevertheless a deserter 
from his regiment ; and, for such, there was a statute, and a retreat (in the 
gallies) made and provided. If they could have escaped into the Milanese, 
Silvino had powerful friends. Even in the neighbouring duchy of Parma, 
they would have been ina new jurisdiction ; but to approach the frontier 

. Without a passport was death. Meantime the war with France, which was 
then stirring all Italy, crowded every province with barracks, and every 
village with parties of military. Detachments, either in garrison or recruit- 
ing, were found in almost every inn and wine house. Nor was it any less 
discouraging event than the sight of a guard house, stuck plump in the middle 
of the village of Benevente, which had led our fugitives to abandon their 
design of entering that locale, and turn back (they hardly knew with what 
purpose) towards the villa di Migrano. 

Now he who would thrive in the end, Jet him be watchful in the begin- 
ning. It was easy enough to put a weeding fork into the hands of the 
strangers, and call them gardeners ; but still—there was a risk ; and perhaps 
the eloquence of Demosthenes himself, unbacked by the fact of the Captain's 
having ‘‘ expectations,” would scarcely have induced the steward of Chateay 

igrano to encounter it. Having made his electicn, howev er, Signor Terratinto 
‘made the best of it : as wisely knowing that, it is but half doing a good office, 
to do it ungraciously ; and the Chevalier who was of a pleasant humour, was 
scarcely less diverted by the solemn respectfulness of his new ally's profes» 
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sion and demeanour, than by the long list which that personage went on 
publishing, of casualties and inconveniences, to which he was to be subjected 
in his new condition. 

“‘ IT may safely say, that nothing but my respect for your Excellency’s 
person * « Say ‘fortune, plainly, my good friend,” returned the Captain, to 
this same protestation on the Fattore’s part, coming for the thirtieth time.— 
“ Say fortune, my friend, plainly,” interrupted Silvino, laughing,—* we 
shall understand each other the better; and rely that I will consider the 
amount of my own necessity, rather than that of your assistance, if ever I 
have power to apportion your reward.” 

“© Your honourable Excellency will do that which to your honourable 
Excellency seems good,” replied the steward ; whose veneration for a man 
that had ‘‘ expectations’ was not to be affected—it was part of his nature, 
«* But your honourable Excellency—I blush to say—will have to lie in the 
barn; I dare bring you to no better accommodation. Hard it fares, your Ex- 
cellency will know, in this life, with those whose business it is to carry up 
meat for the mouths of other men, and take the bones away for their own.” 

‘* Why, for the matter of the barn, steward, a soldier may make shift, 
if that becomes the worst part of the adventure,” said Silvino, ‘* not to men- 
tion, that though it be ill lying, it will be the best that we have had, your 
nephew or myself, these three nights.”’ 

«© And for the bones uncle,” said Pedrillo, who now spoke (as in fact his 
roaster did) upon a good breakfast—* a little, truly, suffices me, besides, you 
can lay it on the cats, and it is but now and then our breaking open the pan- 
try door.” 

« With respect to employment,” observed Silvino, “ that we must have 
in some distant part, where we shall escape observation ; unless any of your 
ladies take it into their heads to visit us.”’ 

“Truly, and for fear of even that,” said Pedrillo, “ we shan’t hurt 
ourselves with work, I dare say, put us where you will; but a little ditching, 
where there is a good shade, or felling a few trees, where you are notin a 
hurry for them ; would be as well out of the way even of the females of the 
family.” 

Whether it was the mention of the “ trees,” or any other moving cause 
that raised up the fresh bug-bear here in Signor Terratinto’s fancy, certain it 
is that upon the very utterance of that suggestion, he did suddenly recollect 
himself how the places had become vacant, which the strangers were about 
to fill. He looked wistfully in the face of the Captain; suspiciously at the 
nephew of his blood; thought of the Marquis’s phreuological abilities ; and 
was going to observe, as delicately 2s he could, that it would be well (at all 
events) to avoid the challenging those faculties into practice—when the Mar- 
chioness, who, from her window, had seen the celiberative trio take up its 
position, having nothing else at that particular moment to amuse herself with, 
took a fancy to know what was the subject being discussed. 

i Now there is a proverb, which must be familiar to every body, that 
*¢ idleness is the root of all evil.” A most false and malicious libel upon 
“ idleness” it is; and after all, was most likely invented by somebody who 
had never done any thing but be idle all his lite. Because “ idleness” being 
& passive—not an active—quality, can hardly, by possibility, ever do any 
evilat all. And, in this peculiar case, touching the ccnduct of the Mar- 
chioness Migrano, “ idleness,” clearly, was not to blame; because her idle- 
ness, while she was only content to remain idJe, did no harm to any body ; 
and all the mischief that happencd, had it been ten times greater than it was; 
became distinctly and obviously traceable (I say) to her being so wilfully in- 
dystrious, that, right or wrong, she would have something to do. But be 
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this as it may—for I can say no more upon the subject—down her Ladyship 
came—not in a ‘‘ questionable shape,’’ but looking most powerfully hand- 
some. And charmingly dressed too, which is a great help to a lady's beauty, 
whatever persons, who know nothing about such matters, may say to the con- 
trary, At the view whereof, the Chevalier Vivaldi was so struck with alarm 
and admiration, that he half drew himself up into his military air, and was 
going to make the handsomest bow ever made, since the time of Crichton, 
in all Italy. Pedrillo had just presence of mind enough to prevent such a 
breach of decorum on the part of an under gardener, by touching the cuff of 
his master’s doublet, which gave up the ghost, that is to say, the stuf— 
stitches and all—in the operation. And, for ‘Terratinto, though he might have 
calculated this business of introduction must come at some time, yet he was 
so entirely thrown abroad now, by its premature and unlooked for arrival, 
that he could scarcely, for his sins, reply steadily, even to those questions 
which the truth would have served to answer; far less, at once, as it was 
his duty to. do, produce a round lie—and detailed—for the general security. 
Meantime, the Marchioness never saw that the party was disconcerted, be- 
cause she knew no reason why they should feel disconcerted ; and, looking 
at the strangers with that leisurely curiosity, with which people who are of 
some consequence may look at people who are of no consequence, merely 
asked the steward—putting her eye-glass up—‘‘ who those people standing 
at a distance were ?” 

“ Countrymen, if your Ladyship pleases—poor countrymen only—nothing 
else,” stammered Signor Terratinto ; motioning clandestinely to his protegés, 
as they were “ at a distance,’ to keep so.—‘‘ Poor labourers, whom I am just 
hiring for the garden—with your honourable Ladyship’s leave 5; since bis 
noble Excellency, the Marquis, was pleased to dismiss all the others that I 
had, yesterday evening. 

“ But these dont seem—by their dress—to be people of this neighbour- 
hood ?” said the Marchioness. 

** With humility, no—may it please your Ladyship’s consideration,” re- 
turned the steward.—‘* None of the people of the neighbourhood will come.” 

The strangers, both, were too far off to catch the full drift of their con- 
versation ; but the cold, unabashed, gaze of the Marchioness, touched the 
Captain's pride almost to the forgetting of his peril. ‘‘ 1 dont think we shall 
be able to stay in this place,” said he, in a low voice, to his servant. ‘I 
think we are on the move certainly,” returned the latter, but with an expres- 
Sion as though his doubt was that they should be turned out of it. 

“If that be the case,”’ said the Marchioness, replying to the steward's 
last declaration—if ‘‘ work people are scarce, it will be better to remain with- 
out for atime, than to admit persons who are perfect strangers, into the 
Chateau. And besides you call them labourers,” continued her Ladyship— 
“one of these people is a minstrel. Is it usual for labourers to travel with @ 
guitar ?”’ 

“‘ They offered themselves as labourers, and they are poor people,” said 
the confused bailiff. 

‘It is no matter,’ said the Marchioness—using her glass now rathet 
more earnestly—‘‘ we will not have them.” 

In short, people are apt to suspect a guinea, when they find it offered 
for a shilling. Her Ladyship did perceive something in the Chevalier’s figure 
not like the style of boors in general, And, besides that there were good 
reasons at that particular time for being cautious, if there was any disguise in 
the case, it was more likely that rogues should be running about in masquerade 
than princes. Her absolute decision, therefore was, that “ if the strangers 
Were in distress they should be relieved certainly,’ but on no account—from @ 
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distance and unknown—retained as servants in the Chateau.”’—And our twd 
heroes would, even then and there, on the spot, and subject to the benefaction 
of a few shillings, have been compelled to evacuate the demesne Migrano, if 
certain pressing occasions of the Noble Marquis, joined to his arrival at that 
critical moment, had not operated to produce a diversion in their favour! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* In omens, he’s unutterably skill’d; 
If ever man spoke with the tongue of destiny, ’tis he.” 


One lucky thought does better sometimes than an age of reflection i 
*€ Seeing is believing,’ said the Marquis Migrano, when Dr. Grenouille was 
fun toa stand still, because the Marchioness would not believe that frogs 
could be turned into spermaceti. ‘ We will do the thing upon a small scale 
—there is the lake at hand,” continued the Marquis; ‘‘ and then her Lady- 
ship’s opposition—although she is a woman—must be at an end. Upon the 
very pronouncing of which his Lordship arose, and ran down stairs; and 
traversed the garden in hot haste ; calling—why, Terratinto! Knave; Fat- 
rors ' where the deuce, and in the name of idleness, can the fellow be 
hiding himself?” And this was the timely interruption which gave our fugi- 
tives one more chance, by calling off the attention of the Marchioness, just 
as she was desiring that they should “ go, where Heaven might guide them,” 
—which was but saying, in another form of words— Get out of the chateau, 
Migrano.” 

‘he Marquis, as he approached the deliberating parties, noticed his 
Lady only by a passing bow; and that was such a slight one, that it might 
have been difficult to prove it a bow, if it had been challenged as a nod. 
But Archimedes probably had no words to waste, when he leapt out of the 
bath, in his philosophic extasy, and ran about the streets of Syracuse naked, 
—-a proceeding which in the streets of Syracuse might be perfectly legiti- 
mate and decent; but for which, in the streets of London, even Sir Humphry 
Davy himself would be sent to the Tread-mill. His Lordship negatived—o 
his own advice—a question—something about being ‘ enrhumé ; which Dr. 
Grenouille addressed, in the way of compliment, to the Marchioness. He 
completely scattered, and overpowered by interruptions, a most interesting 
medical dictum that should have followed; leaving nothing even audible but 
a few dislocations, such as ‘“—Cold—diable—no respect of persons—great and 
littel—peste !—take dem all by de nose.” —* Terratinto,” said he, “ attend to 
me presently! Muster every man you have upon the grounds, within this 
moment. ‘lake all the nets that are in the house, and all the reels and spears 
end send to old Michaeli, the fisherman in the village, to borrow more. 
Let both the large boats be got out upon the lake, with Vasquez and Gio- 
vanni in the gondola; and let every spare hand about the estate, as you valué 
iny favour, be down at the water-side, within these five minutes, to make 
an experiment under my direction.” 

Now it is always a very honourable duty, to have to perform, that of 
issuing commands-—and when one does not care whether they are such ag 
van be executed or not, it also becomes a very easy one. In which lattet 
predicament, Signor Terratinto, finding his Lordship stand, would, with ar 
inclination quite oriental, have ventured to suggest so much, But his Lords 
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ship, having smiled a triumphant—“ I think, now, we shall convince you 
Madam !" to his Lady (which did not even extort a smile in reply) —remained 
wilfully absorbed in his personal reflections ; whistling one note horribly out 
of tune, and beating a cadence with his right foot at the sane time, by far 
too much satisfied with his own arrangement of matters, even to hear a sug- 
gestion uttered by any body else. 

“« May it please your honourable Lordship,” began to insinuate thé 
bailiff— 

The Marquis drew out his pocket handkerchief, and shook it, as though 
he desired not to be interrupted. 

“ If your Honour’s graciousness would be pleased to consider.—” 

The Marquis blew his nose, as if sounding on some uew instrument, 
between the trumpet and the serpent. _ 

*« Blessed St. Peter !'’ said the bailiff, still in an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. ‘‘ Your Lordship is tocommand. But, what—?” 

“ But, what >—Ha!—you say toujours. But, what ?—what for always 
you say—But, what ?”’ exclaimed the Doctor. 

“Why, but what!” retorted the perplexed steward, straightening his 
person, and almost forgetting his tone even of submission, in the anger ex- 
cited by this attack.—It is ‘ but, because his Excellency will have orders 
obeyed that cannot be obeyed. It is ‘ but, because he will have me muster 
labourers when he knows that I have no labourers at all. His Excellency 
will be so charitable as to recollect that it was his honourable pleasure to 
send the last workmen I had on the estate away last night. There are 
two indeed—but only two here—have come this morning to offer their 
service; but even those I cannot hire, because her honourable Ladyship has 
an objection. 

“* Objection ? fiddle faddle upon objection ! her Ladyship, I think,’ has al- 
ways an objection,”’ snorted the Marquis. 

“Comment, mi Lor? Point de laboreur ?” demanded the Doctor, in sur- 

prize : for to do his sanity justice, he had not been a party to the frolic of the 
night before. 
_ © Your Lordship,” said the Marchioness, who had thought the “ convic- 
tion,’ threatened to be visited upon her, quite unworthy a reply ; but who, 
nevertheless, on the question touching the reception of strange gardeners, 
held it necessary to speak—‘‘ your Lordship will do well to use some discre- 
tion in hiring servants, although you have none in discharging them. The 
four labourers whom you dismissed last night—and to whom I shall send 
supplies of money this morning, were safe, harmless, and industrious people. 
These persons, who now offer themselves, are strangers to the province; and 
vou know how dangerous it is to take such into employ.” 

“You speak Madam, as it is your custom to do, in perfect innocence of 
ali that you talk about,” replied the Marquis. Those persons whom I dis- 
charged from the chateau last night,—I tremble to think of the danger we 
escaped while they remained in it—were beings, according to every rule 

,and principle, over whom wind or water never can have power. The whole 
four might cross the Atlantic to-morrow, if ‘they did but know their own 
capacities, in a washing tub; and they would get round Cape Horn, with a 
gale in their very teeth, if they had but a copper stick to serve for a mast, and 
a dish cloth for a sail.” 

“T would pawn my life,” said the Marchioness, “ that these men, whom 
‘you will hire in their stead, are deserters from the army ; you —o (the fu- 
gitives, at this last shot, groaned in spirit) how full the country is of such 
people, and how many persons have got into difficulty on their account.” 

Zz 
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« Zounds | Madam,” exclaimed the Marquis, “ there's no reasoning with 
you. If I detected those four people last night, the moment I took measure 
of them, do you think, that these, if they are deserters, can escape me? Ter- 
ratinto! ‘ do you Tet the poor fellows come forwaril. Send somebody to 
Aatonio, the barber, and bid him bring his razors here directly. Doetor—no 
stay—I've got my own wide compasses about me. Get me the rogues heads 
shaved ; and I'll tell you whether they are deserters or not ! in the twinkling 
of an eye.” ; 

Pride does not quite perhaps amount to honesty ; but it is not the worst 
pledge for honesty neither ;—a man can hardly be a thorough rogue, while he 
recoils from any thing like personal degradation. This proposal about the 
razors raised a doubt in the Chevaliers mind as to what he was doing; he 
bethought him, ona sudden, that a gentleman might die but should not 
derogate. Pedrillo had his feelings of honour too ; and he thought there was 

reat impertinence in the suggested ceremony. ‘Terratinto, although placed 
Between two fires, did not care to commit himself even so far as to go in search 
of the artist who should performit. As luck fell out, to avoid an immediate 
catastrophe, Dr. Grenouille, declared that the head shaving would occupy too 
much time. Besides that, the Marchioness, (to do her Ladyship justice), pro- 
tested that no indignity should be offered even to peasants in her presénce. 
Still, when the Marquis agreed to make his perquisition, cepite capillis ; the 
steward shut his eyes, that he might not see such a proposal, ‘ capite,’’ any 
way, made to the Chevalier ; and the latter, but for the presence of the lady,” 
would probably have replied to it in such a way, as would, at least, have ter- 
minated the adventure. The Doctor, however, not knowing what a crisis he 
urged forward, incontinently pulled out his tractors. The Marquis called upen’ 
the strangers,—‘ the raggedest to come first—to approach and kneel down 
before him.” —And the steward listened for the result (without daring to look) 
much as a man who claps a torch to a powder magazine might be supposéd 
to listen for the explosion, when Pedrillo, like another Curtius, throwing him- 
self into the gulf, stepped forward, and took the hazard of his Lordship's 
examination. i 
Now the Marquis Migrano did not hard'e people’s heads as some 
phrenologists of a later date have taken to do; peeping for a probability 
When he predicted, rather than trusting to the actual organic appearantes. 
For putting aside the fact (which she had plumped upon by accident) all 
the likelihood of the question in point was, with the Marchivness, con- 
jecture. The country swarmed with runagates and outlaws, created dy 
the war ; which carrying people away to fight against their wills, led them 
(without waiting for permission) to take all opportunities of returning. These 
- rovers, afraid to appear again at their own homes, wandered, seeking service 
where they were strangers, and had no character to lose; on which account 
alone, as hirelings they were perhaps better missed than found ; besides that 
the Government had published repeated edicts, making it penal to harbour, or 
émploy them. But the Marquis never looked at this ; he was a downright 
Gall—as a phrenologist—though he lived before Gall’s day. He was fo 
trimmer, nor mystifier, afraid of proving too much with a principle, or cutting 
too far with an argument, and so breaking down a glorious science, a8 sothe 
have done who came after him, to nothing ; bat a thick arid thin backbone 
redestinarian, who worked away, right on, trusting to his own skill, and to 
é veraciousness of his art; and, if ever he did acknowledge a bias, it 
‘Was, that out of ah honourable delicaty, though perhaps an excessive one, 
he would Yan always away from ‘the probability, rather than in*favour of it. 
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“Fugitive !"" said his Lordship, smiling as he applied the compasses. 

“Ah! Fugitif !—he may fly mi Lor, you think ?”’ said the Doctor 

«« The sky may fall,” said the Marquis; ‘‘ and the Pope of Rome (whom 
St. Peter preserve) cry larks about the city. But, deserter!” continyed 
his Lordship, taking the proportions of relative impulse upon Pedrillo’s head 
@ second time.—‘‘ Where were you born, my gved booby, do you say, eh ?— 
ia Lombardy? It’s a miracle how he ever got away from there, 1 am sure. 
Circumstances are stronger sometimes than natural instinct, but the farthest 
of his travels ought to have been from one cabbage bed to another. You see 
Doctor,” said the Marquis, tapping the place he pointed to, ‘ he hag no 
more organ of ‘ locomotiveness’ than a mole.” 

** Ah, justement mi Lor’ oui—dat is certain,” asserted the Doctor, “ he 
should live in a hole.’ ‘ I never saw such a development of inhabitiveness in 
my practice” continued the Marquis. “The poor fellow ought to have sprung 
up in the corner of a coal cellar; and died, and runto seed, without ever 
coming out of it, likea mushroom. Besides, deserters from the army! one 
crack of a pop gun would be the death of him. His organ of fear sticks out 
as large as a walnut.” 

“IT can assure your Lordship,” said the sufferer, who felt piqued at this 
last imputation.— 

“No you cant assure me, you dog,” interrupted bis Excellency ; so 
dont take the trouble to tell me any thing. I know what you are, better 
than you do yourself.” 

“ He has a touch of the organ of destructiveness,” continued the Marquis, 
again measuring. 

Ah ce n'est pas beaucoup—that is not much, said Dr. Grenouille. 

“Tis not much certainly. He might kill a pig’’ observed his Lordship 
again, “not more. Besides, I am inclined to think they are wrong at Darm- 
stadt, in ascribing murder to this particular formation ; it is far more often 
the result of inclinations, that we dont feel alarmed at half so much. One 
man murders, and robs; this is not the propensity to kill, it is an excess in 
the organ of acquisitiveness. Another stabs his rival from jealousy, here you 
have the organ of amativeness. A serf in Russia, shoots the Lord who tram- 
ples on him; ‘a Japanese, for honour, rips out his own bowels ; Brutus slew 
Cesar ; Virginiushis daughter ; all these ‘‘ murders,” do not proceed from 
one peculiar organ, the act will result from the excess almost of any.—But 
this fellow will do. Now, let me see the other, Upon the first point, your 
Ladyship’s objection, certainly is not borne out. 

The Chevalier's time was arrived. He could not have made up his mind 
to let the Devil Jay hands on him, without resistance ;—but he ventured one 
effort, in hope to escape the infliction, and at the same time avoid the con- 
sequences of withstanding it. He came forward, with an air of humility, 
not quite, however, rustic or ungraceful ; avd merely bowed, as he unslung 
his guitar from his shoulder, without speaking, as though in attendance 
for his Excellency'’s commands. 

It was a ticklish position for all sides ; but perhaps there was someth in 
in Silvino’s manner that deprecated a treatment of rudeness ; and be angwer- 
ed, without hesitation, ‘‘ that he bad been a soldier,” to the Marquis's de- 
mand about his former means of life. 

“« What, you admit it then! and her Ladyship is right /" said the Mar- 
quis, rather surprised. ; 

“To a Nobleman of your Lordship's skill,” .zeplied the Captain, * it 
would be-useless to address any untruth ; but I need scarcely add,that ] have 
pever been a deserter.” , 
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“ Ha! Il fait aussi un peu le Troubadour, mi Lor,” said the Doctor. 
“You sing sometime a littel mon ami ; is it not so?” , 

“« Which is a trade rather of wandering idleness than of profit, or repu- 
tation, I doubt,” observed the Marchioness. , 

“It is indeed an humble calling, may it please your Ladyship,” re- 
plied the Chevalier in a subdued tone ; but it is one which, as far as memory 
goes, has been attendant on the trade of arms; nor have its followers often 
been the children of meanness or dishonour,” ‘Then preluding for a moment 
on his mandoline, as if to ask a permission, which her Ladyship, however, 
neither granted nor refused, he sang, with what little skill and execution he 
might, an irregular ballad, popular at that time, and perhaps to this day, 
among the soldiers, and in the banditti camps of Italy. " 


SONG. 


The night star sparkles brightly, 
And whisp’ring through the trees, 
That wave their branches lightly, 
Soft plays the western breeze ; 
But ere the dawn of morning 
Shall wrap yon hills in grey, 
Before to-morrow’s dawning, 
Dear love I must away. 

Then grant some precious pledge, love, 
Thine own true knight to cheer, 
And foremost in the fight love, 
Shall ride thy Cavalier. 


° 
ae 


The moonlight that glitters o’er rill and o'er fountain, 
Beams again on the crest of the bold Cavalier. 

But it falls where he lies, on the bleak, barren mountain, 
The dark rock his pillow, the blue heath his bier. 

For his brand it was faithless, though true was his quarrel, 
And a traitor has vanquished the loyal and brave ; 

But the hand of his lady shall twine with fresh laurel, 

The cypress that weeps o'er the Cavalier’s grave.” 


The children of science should have some feelings of kindness for the 
children of song. “It is enough.’* said the Marquis, ‘““ Your Ladyship is too 
severe. The strangers shall both be hired, subject to my having their heads 
shaved, however, at a more convenient opportunity.” To the inexpressible 
relief then of Terratinto himself, as well as of our two friends, the steward 
was ordered instantly to set his new hands to work; and his Lordship, 
inviting the Marchioness only to witness—and then deny if she could—his 
proposed experiment upon the lake, suggested that the whole party should 
‘in quest of the Countess Roselli, and take her along with them in their 

ay. 


‘*T will wait on you as far as to see my cousin, who is taking her usual 
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walk I suppose, my Lord,” said the Marchioness ; “but your experiment—ag 
regards the point we discussed at breakfast—will produce no change in my 
determination.” 

“Thank heaven, we are safe for the time !"" ejaculated Terratinto, as he 
caused the Captain and his nephew to load themselves with nets, oars, and 
other acquatic appendages, froin a depdt in the pavilion. 

“* Depend upon it my Lord,” said the Marchioness, looking again at the 
groupe, ‘‘ you have got more than you contract for, in your new do- 
mestics.”” 

“] shall never cease to regret that I did not study craniology, forty 
years ago,” said the Margqnis, as he went off ; ‘as in that case, I should 
not have married the Marchioness without having a cast of her head first 
taken in plaster ;—and when I had once seen that, I should never have married 
her at all!’ This remark was addressed to Dr. Grenouil'e privately ; but 
the Doctor, conscious that he was sufficiently unpopular with her Ladyship 
already ; and having his own reasons for not carrying the quarrel far- 
ther than was necessary, only shrugged his shoulders without adventuring 4 
reply. 


CHAPTER IX. 


** Gentil, Giovane, ricca, onesta, é bella.” 


The Countess Eugenia di Roselli was a noble widow, almost in the 
bud, rather than in the bloom of youth ; rich, beautiful, accomplished, virtu- 
ous and witty ; but with all these good qualities, a trifle fantastical. Her 
husband bad been an Italian nobleman of the Migrano stock—the Count 
Rhadamanthus Roselli, late Supreme Judge to the Crimina] Court of Modena, 
to whom she was said to have been married a little against her inclination ; 
but scandalous reports will get abroad about the best regulated families ; and 
no foundation was ever pretended even to have been discovered for the 
rumour in question, beyond the fact that the Countess had been just eighteen 
years of age, on the day of her wedding, and his Eminence the Justice, onlv 
sixty. Two points connected with the matter stood beyond dispute, from 
which the world was at liberty to argue as to what hud been the extent of 
the Count’s matrimonial felicity, as it thought proper ; first as that his Lord- 
ship had died (however happy his state was) after only twelve months enjoy- 
ment of it; and next, that in dying, he had left his widow an unfettered 
property of eight thousand crowns a-year ;—for what followed, the constancy 
of mourning (young as she was) professed by the widow, was such as ren- 
dered her the astonishment of all the married gentlemen, and, of course, the 
abomination of most of the married ladies, within her connexion. 

But, among these last, the Marchioness Migrano, particularly since the 
Countess had resided in the Chateau, got out of patience with a grief which 
became so obstinately the unwearied topic at all times, and in all companies, 
of conversation. Ani this was not quite an unnatural feeling ; because it is a 
very great annoyance to have any body near one whom every body is eternally 
talking about, or inquiring after—if the whole world chose to pay adoration 
to one’s footman, one would be compelled to turn him off. Again, the turn 
of the late Count’s mind and disposition, as far as it was exemplified, in the 
discharge of his public functions, had been always stern and peremptory. He 
had confessed, for instance, that he considered, ex officio, ‘* hanging” as the 
patural termination of every man’s life below a certain rank in society; and 
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that expectation, as he maintained it, did no more, after all, than suppose an 
equitable adjustinent—a fair division—of the advantages of fortune ; giving tq 
those who had not the luck to be born in an elevated situation, at least a secy- 
rity that they would die in one. Besides this, there was no doubt that his Emi- 
nence had been concerned in a curious anonymous publication upon Criminal 
Jurisprudence, called “The Gallows, the True Pillar of the State; or an 
Exposure of the fallacies of the Stocks and the Whipping-Post”—a book 
altogether smacking of views, and inclinations, Constantinopolitan, and dicta- 
torial ; views which the entertainer (forgetting perhaps to leave them behind 
him on the bench of justice) was said not unfrequently to carry into the 
domestic arrangements of his family. And, moreoyer—miseris succurrere !— 
there was one particular opinion which no argument could ever beat the 
Marchioness Migrano out of—if he (the Count Roselli) had been the last 
Judge extant—as perhaps he might have been the greatest—still he had 
never been any thing more than a frightful old monster, who must have been 
the plague of any woman's existence, and therefore, to speak of not being 
delighted at his death, was monstrous hypocrisy. ‘It might be very proper 
‘to talk of regret to the world, and perhaps-to assume some appearance of it 
(in mixed company) for the first fortnight, but to attempt to impose such 
nonsense—two months after the man was buried—upon her—the Mar- 
cbioness—a relation—a woman—who (though she did not say so much 
openly) the Countess Roselli must be aware, knew what it was to have an 
elderly gentleman for a husband herself !—it was too ridiculous ; nay more, 
jt was unfriendly. A violation of female good faith ;—monstrous vanity and 
affectation, to treat it in the mildest terms ;—and not a great deal short, in 
fact, of absolute impertinence. 

But this construction, taken impartially, was, in any viesy, rather a harsh 
ene; because, if it be well (as it is) to have a confidential friend, it is not 
wellto put that friend into one’s confidence unnecessarily. And besides, as 
times go, dissimulation should not be too harshly treated; the next best 
thing to the having a virtue, is often the assuming it ; and though the Coun- 
tess Roselli did perhaps “ protest too much,” her object was harmless, and 
her conduct more than respectable. Compelled to accept the hand of the 
Count Roselli, to the abandonment of an inclination which she had origi- 
nally entertained for another, she had assumed after marriage courage to re- 
collect, that if she could no longer hope to be eminently happy, she might 
still maintain her honour, and her h.gh character in the world, With this 
view, quitting the abode of her family with ber husband, she, from that mo- 
ment, renounced all correspondence with, all thoughts of, the individnal to 
whom she had formerly been attached. Her desire was, that her future re- 
gidence, nay even her change of name, should if possible be concealed from 
him ; and on her own part—at first not without a severe struggle—up to the 
hour of the Count’s death, she had remained ignorant even if he still existed. 
After a time, however, habit, from day to day, hegan to render what at first 
had been restraint less irksome ; until imposing constantly, or aiming con- 
stantly to do so upon athers, the Lady Eugenia at length, nearly or altoge- 
ther, imposed upon herself. She was a proud woman by nature—and pride 
js a marvellous help to virtue. Ever while you live make even a fault ayail- 
able, as far as it will avail you, for your purpose ;—the Obi, if it preserves 
my fields from plunder better than the musquet, though it be rags, is a better 
‘weapon to me than the musquet. The Lady Roselli found her vanity gra- 
tified—and it is the only lasting passion of a woman—by the respect which 
was paid on all sides to her strict and irreproachable conduct. Her busbaad 
yas a man whom she could not’be fond of, but she became proud of him 
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proud of his influence and talent, as it helped to raise her above those persons 
in whose rank she stood. At that point—and this was the right point—had 
his Lordships disposition béen aniiable, she probably had stopped. If he had 
died, really impressed with her merits, and as a tribute to it bequeathed her 
all his wealth, gratitude would have led her really to regret him; and of 
course, her regret being genuine, would have been silent and unostentatious. 
But this was not exactly the Lady's case. The deceased judge bad been vio- 
jent in his temper, and suspicious—the vice of his profession, Dying almost 
Suddenly, while engaged in a tour with the Countess, under a will made 
shortly after their marriage, she had inherited his fortune; but it was only 
the want of some necessary formalities Which prevented a later disposition 
from taking effect, by which, in the event of her marrying again, five-fifths 
vf her property would have become forfeit. 

Under such circumstances, it will not be unfair to infer, that the 
suffrage of the world—its applause of her bearing in her new rank and state 
—Wwas all that the Countess aimed at in her demonstrations to the memory 
of her husband; and this feeling led her—as it does most persons who 
allow any one feeling to supersede every other—into great extravagance. 
Her ariel, she soon found, (as the Marchioness said), did attract as much 
notice as her wealth and beauty. It was rather new, and very interest- 
ing; pious in the eyes of those who credited it, and those who did not, still 
gave their attention. Very soon, of course, the more hyperbolical the ex- 
pression became, the better it succeeded. Her Ladyship wept constantly ; 
refused society, except such as Was very select; wrote verses to her hus- 
band’s empty chair ; built a splendid mausoleum to his memory at bis birth- 
place; and not content with that, which was a customary aad legitimate 
proceeding, she actually ¥%t up a sort of supplementary shrine, for present 
purposes—a hind of weeping-place of ease, with an urn, and a bust, and an 
inscription, and so forth—at the bottom of a fine cypress walk in the Mar- 
quis’s garden. The spectators of all this ‘‘ pomp of wretchedness,” formed 
Very opposite opinions from it; and the truth lay, as it is apt to do, pretty 
nearly in the middle. Some believed that the Lady was a mirror of conjugal 
piety which was not true, for she had cared but little, personally, for her 

usband. Others contended, that she was merely labouring vehemently for 
a second offer, which again was not true, for she valued her higk reputation 
too much to have hastily even listened to one ;—and certainly there was at 
least so much of candour in her declarations of horror at the thought of a 
second marriage, that she had never taken the remotest step to search or 
inqnire out, her former lover. With the Marchioness, notwithstanding some 
occasional bickerings, she was upon good terms ; for the Lady Clarissa found 
‘any society a relief. And the Countess herself, who never forgave the part 
that her own family had taken in her marriage, chose the chateau of her re- 
lation, the Marquis, as a pleasant and honourable retirement. [n the mean 
time, the sympathy which her Ladyship’s grief excited, of course, made it 
{ocrease rather than diminish every day. She joined the family only at 
intervals; and most religiously passed a portion of every morning in the 
cypress walk, where she might be sought by any visitors (for she received 
,none), whose particular rank, or length of acquaintance, authorized then’ 
to intrude. And it was in such performances of her duties and devotions; 
that she was engaged at that peculiar moment of our tale, when the Mar- 
qruis and his whole party, with an invitation to share in their fishing excur? 
Sion, menaced her with their approach, as our next Ntimber shall “* frutify" 
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SEBASTIAN BACH’S MOTETTS, 
AND MOZART'S MASS: 


Ay interesting work, by Frederick Rochlitz, entitled Fiir Freunde det 
Tonkunst, (for the Lovers of Music,)—-which has been published in Germany; 
contains some remarks on the compositions of Sebastian Bach. The author 
relates, that when at the age of nineteen, he began to study Bach's Motetts, 
they afforded him but little pleasure, and they were for the most part utterly 
incomprehensible to him. He accordingly adopted the opinion of St. 
Jerome, who says,—Si non vis intelligi, non debes legi,—and he laid aside the 
Motetts, the study of which he did not resume for several years after. 

The following anecdote will shew how different was the impression 
produced on Mozart, when, for the first time, he heard one of these celebrated 
compositions. He happened to be present at a kind of musical festival given 
in the Thomas School at Leipsick, on the installation of Doles to the situation 
of Cantor*. 

A motett for cight voices by Sebastian Bach was one of the pieces execu- 
tel on this occasion, by the Pupils of the Thomas School. At that period, 
Mozart knew very little of Bach’s compositions, and with the celebrated 
motetts, which were not printed, he was entirely unacquainted. No sooner 
had the chorus execiated a few bars of the motett, than he started, and ex 
claimed, ‘* What is this !’’—The performance proceeded, and Mozart listened 
to it with such intense interest, that his whole soul seemed to be in his ears. 
When the piece was concluded, he exclaimed in a transport of joy: ‘* This 
indeed is a composition from which something is to be learned!" He was 
informed that the school, of which Sebastian Bach had himself been Cantor, 
possesseda complete collection of the motetts of that great master, which were 
treasured and preserved with as much care as sacred reliques. “ That is right, 
said Mozart. ‘That is as it should be ;—but let me see them,” continued he. 
There was no score of the motetts, and he requested to look at the parts 
which were written out separately, for the different voices. These were ac- 
cordingly brought to him. He kneeled down on the ground, and having dis- 
tributed the music on the surrounding seats, he remained in this posture, until 
he had carefully examined every note. 

Mozart was an ardent admirer of Handell’s music, a circumstance which, 
doubtless, exercised an important influence on the style of his own ecclesi- 
astical compositions. But to his profound admiration of the works of Sebas- 
tian Bach, the world is probably indebted for one of the most sublime crea- 
tions of his genius, namely—his Mass for five voices, a work with which per- 
haps no other musical composition in the same class will bear comparison. 
Having before us the commencement of this extraordinary production, we 


are persuaded we shall gratify oir readers by inserting the following brief 
extracts from it :— 


* In Germany, the title of Cantor is given to the first singer of a charch choir, and alae 
to the masters who teach singing in the public schools. The Cantor ay pears to be an office 
of very long standing ; for about the end of the 6th century, the Cautorate, or a school for 
teaching children to read and sing, was founded in Rome, by Pope Gregory the Great; and in 
the 9th century, in the reign ot Charlemagne, this establishment was transferred to Germany. 
The two priscipal schools of singing which now exist in Germany are the Kreuzscthle, at 
Dresden, and the Thomasschiile, at Lcipsick. At these establishments boys only are receiv: 
i]. Each has an excellent choir, formed by the pupils. j 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
PAINTED IN 


ParntinG in Fresco is now so little 
a branch of Art, which has descended to 
been cultivated by the greatest of modern 
unnoticed. When we consider how well a 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITALIAN POETS, 
PAINTED IN FRESCO. 


PaintinG in Fresco is now so little practised, that an attempt to revive 
a branch of Art, which has descended to us from the ancients, and which has 
been cultivated by the greatest of modern Artists, ought not to be passed over 
unnoticed. When we consider how well adapted Fresco Painting is for embel- 
lishing the interior of public buildings and spacious apartments; and how 
advantageous the skill of the architect and the painter might, by its intro- 
duction, be combined, it seems extraordinary that so obvious a means of 
giving increased effect to the labours of both should be so much overlooked. 
The main cause of this neglect, we believe, will be found to be the indiffer- 
ence with which those who alone can afford to encourage great undertakings, 
regard any essays in the higher walks of painting, and the preference so ge- 
nerally given to the toys rather than to the real beauties of Art. Fresco, 
which properly belongs to the grand and severe style, is not reconcileable 
with the glaring colours and shewy effects which captivate the common eye. 
It must, however, be confessed that our artists have never shewn any 
strong predilection for fresco. The fact is, that though this kind of painting 
is well calculated to call forth and give full scope to the talent of the artist, he 
has many and great difficulties to encounter in the execution. He can only 
transfer a tracing of the contours of his picture to the still moist or fresh * 
plaster of Paris. ‘The outline must afterwards be made with a bold and 
steady hand, the light and shade introduced, the colours laid on, and the 
whole finished before the ground on which he works be allowed to dry. 
Repeated retouching, as in. oil painting, is impossible ; and as the colour, 
before and after the plaster dries, is very different, an experienced eye and 
a dexterous hand are indispensible to that rapidity and decision with which 
frescos must be executed. These obstacles had a discouraging influence 
even in the time of Vasari, who, in the ‘‘ Introduzzione della Pittura,” 
which precedes his lives, insists on the difficulty of bringing fresco painting 
to perfection, and observes :—‘‘ Many of our artists are very successful in 
other departments, as in oil or distemper, but make no progress in this, be- 
cause it really is the manner which, of all others, requires the greatest power, 
certainty, and firmness.” Every one, therefore, was not prepared to prefer 
fresco to oil painting, as Michael Angelo, when called on to exercise his pen- 
cil in the Sistina chapel, did, saying that the latter ‘‘ was only fit work for 
women, or for idlers and pretenders, like the Friar Sebastian f. 
Some German artists, studying at Rome, have however had the courage to 
venture on the execution of several works of great magnitude in fresco. We 
shall for the present advert to only one of those undertakings. The Marchese 


* Hence apparently the Italian phrase Dipingere a fresco. ‘The earlier French authors 
on Art, instead of Peindre a fresque, which is the modern orthography, used to write 
peindre a fraisque, from frais (fresh), equivalent to the Italian fresco. : 

+ This often quoted sarcasm is recorded by Vasari, in his Life of Sebastiano frate del 
Piombo, by whose conduct it was provoked. Sebastiano persuaded the Pope to desire Mi- 
chael Angelo to execute his work in oil, and the wall of the Papal Chapel was prepared ac- 
cordingly. This, however, was quite contrary to the intention of the artist, who, without 
saying whether he would or would not obey the direction, allowed several months to pass 
away without doing any thing in the Chapel. At last being urged to begin, he said he would 
not do the work any other way than in fresco, ‘‘ e che il colorite a olio era arte da Donua, 
e da persone agiate, ed infingarde, come Fra Scbastiano.” 
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Massini has employed three Bavarians, named Overbeck, Schnor, and Veit, 
to decorate the cassino of his villa, opposite the Lateran, with frescos from 
Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso. The Summer house in the garden has three 
divisions, two apartments nearly square on the right and left, and a long 
room in the middle. Overbeck paints from Tasso, in the room on the right ; 
Viet from Dante, in the room on the left; and Schnor from Ariosto, in the 
central apartment. With that perseverance, which characterizes their nation, 
which obstacles do not easily deter, and which, when combined with talent, is 
sure to accomplish great things, these artists have already been labouring for 
several years, each at his respective task ; and if the information which has 
reached us be correct, their arduous enterprize is likely to have a very suc- 
cessful issue. 

In painting the chamber assigned to the Divina Comedia, the artist com- 
menced with the roof, which he has allotted to the Paradiso. In the middle, 
the circle or sphere of the Angels forms a centre, round which, on the vaulted 
sides of the roof a series of groupes are ranged on an appropriate ground, the 
ztherial blue of heaven. From the angelic circle, rays descend through the 
blue ground to the lateral groupes, of which there are two toa side, and 
each of which is distinguished by the sign of the sphere to which it belongs. 
By this arrangement eight groupes are formed, corresponding to the eight 
spheres through which Beatrice conducts Dante ; and the groupes consist of 
the principal characters which figure in the Poet's description of those celestial 
regions; that is to say, of the first sphere, or the Moon ; of the second, or 
Mercury ; of the third, or Venus; of the fourth, or the Sun; of the fifth, 
or Mars ; of the sixth, or Jupiter ; of the seventh, or Saturn; of the eighth, 
or the Twins. The whole is closed in, and united by the central work, which, 
as we have already mentioned, represents the sphere of the Angels, or the 
ninth heaven, and which forms an oval picture in the middle of the roof. 
The Kunst Blatt, a Journal printed at Stuttgard, having published outline 
sketches of the figures represented on one of the sides of the roof, we are 
enabled, by transferring the plate to the Parthenon, to present our readers with 
the groupes in two of the spheres, Venus and the Sun. For the more ready 
reference to the figures we have marked them alphabetically, as we suppose 
that a brief indication of the characters of which the graupes are composed, 
will not be unacceptable. : 

The figures to the left are in the planet Venus; those to the right in 
the Sun. In the 8th Canto of the Paradiso, Dante, conducted by Beatrice, 
ascends from Mercury to Venus, the third sphere, where he meets the 
spirits over whose terrestrial existence love, or, in the language of the Poet, 
the lucidity of this planet had predominated,” -but whose errors are now ex- 
piated. The first who addresses him says :— 


il mondo m’ ebbe, 
Giu poco tempo 











——Me did the world below 
Short time detain 





and proves to be the spirit of Carlo Martello, (Fig. A.) not the Charles Mar- 
tello of early French history, but a prince of the same name, a contemporary 
and friend of Dante, who was King of Hungary, and who died in the twenty- 
third year of his age. He was eldest son of Charles the Lame, King of 
Naples, and of Maria of Hungary, daughter of Stephen the V., and sister of 
Ladislaus IV. King of Hungary. On the death of Ladislaus, in 1290, this 
Italian Charles Martell ought, in right of his mother, to have ascended the 
Hungarian throne, but if the principle of legitimacy was really acknowledged 
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in those times, its claims were little regarded in practice, and Dante’s friend 
enjoyed only the barren honour of the title of King. His competitor, 
Andrew III., who died in 1301, obtained possession of the crown, and reigned 
over the whole of Hungary. The son of Charles Martell, named Carlo-Ro- 
berto, was, however, placed on the throne of Hungary in 1308. In the 
mean time Charles the Lame declared his third son, Robert, Duke of Ca- 
labria, his heir ; but this did not prevent Carlo Roberto from claiming to suc- 
ceed to his grandfather in right of primogenitureship. 
Of the injustice his posterity was thus destined to suffer :— 
——— gl’ inganni 
Che ricever dovea la sua semenza, 
Dante makes Charles Martell complain. 
Having done with Charles Martell, Dante encounters another spirit. 


Ed ecco un altro de quegli splendori 
Ver me si fece, e’l suo voler piacermi, 
Significavia nel chiarir di fuori. 
And lo! toward me, next, 
Another of those splendent forms approach'd, 
That, by its outward brightning, testified 
The will it had to pleasure me. Cary. 


This is Cunizza (B.), sister of the tyrant Ezzelino, or Azzolino, sovereign 
of Treviso, a Lady famed for her love adventures. She tells Dante her name, 
and informs him that she is doomed to sparkle in Venus, because the influ- 
ence of that planet had been too powerful for her :— 

Perché mi vinse i] lume d’esta stella, 

The next figure (marked C.) is Folco, or Folchetto, of Marseilles, whose 
spirit Cunizza points out to Dante, as a resplendent and precious jewel of 
their heaven. Though called of Marseilles, he was a native of Genoa. He 
celebrated in Provencal rhymes a Lady named Adalagia, of whom he was 
enamoured. On her death he retired to a cloister, but became afterwards 
Bishop of Marseilles, and Archbishop of Tolosa. His two characters, the 
Troubadour and the Ecclesiastic, are preserved by the artist, who has repre- 
sented him playing on a guitar. 

The female figure (D.) is Rahab, who concealed in her house the two 
spies, sent by Joshua to Jericho. Falco, on introducing her to Dante briefly 
relates her history. She is represented holding in her hand the rope with 
which she let down the spies from the window of her house, which was over 

- the wall of Jericho. : 
On ascending with Beatrice to the Sun :— 
Lo ministro maggior della natura, 
Che del valor del cielo il mundo imprenta, 
E col suo lume il tempo ne misura. 


Nature’s great minister, by whom impress'd 
Is heav'n’s power, upon the nether world, 
And, with lucid rays, Time’s track is measur’d. 

Dante finds among the luminous spirits which float around him, and form 
what he calls the fourth family, that is, the inhabitants of the fourth sphere, 
the soul of Thomas Aquinas (E.). ‘The Angelic Doctor, who was a Domini- 
can, is here represented. in the act of relating the life of St. Francis. He 
stands before Dante (H.) and Beatrice (I.) with one hand raised, and the 
other holding a book. “0d 
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The figure (M.) opposite to Thomas, on the other extremity of the group, 
and also holding a book, is Bonaventura, who was a Franciscan, and became 
General of that order. He was born at Bagnarea, in 1221. Clement IV, of- 
fered him the archbishoprick of York, which he refused. After the death of 
Clement, the Cardinals had, as usual, a‘warm contest about the choice.of his 
successor, and as they were so divided, that they could come to no decision, 
they entered into a compact, to choose whomsoever Bonaventura should 
name, evenif it should be himself. Bonaventura named Thibaut, Arch- 
deacon of Leige, who was then in: Palestine, and who took the title of Gre- 
gory X. The Pope did not forget his real elector. He made him a Cardinal, 
and Bishop of Albano. Bonaventura was considered one of the most profound 
theologians of his age, and obtained the title of the seraphic doctor. Tho- 
mas Aquinas concludes his biographical eulogy of St. Francis, in the 11th 
Canto, and Bonaventura begins to sound the praises of St. Dominic in the 
12th. Dante makes the two saints, with equal courtesy, pay compliments each 
to the other’s order, while each at the same time admits the defects of his own. 

Next to Thomas Aquinas stands a figure'(F.) who, he tells Dante, was 
his brother and master. This is Albertus Magnus, admired in his time, for 
his writings in Theology, Logic, and Natural Science, but perhaps more ge- 
nerally celebrated on account of the false imputation of his being a magician, 
than of the knowledge he really did possess, He died in 1280. Thomas 
Aquinas was his favourite pupil. 

Thomas Aquinas, in pointing out the spirits to Dante, mentions Gratian 
immediately after Albertus, but that Benedictine is omitted by the artist, and 
the next figure (G.), whose head only is seen, is intended to represent the 
spirit of Petrus Lombardus, of whom Thomas says :— ; 


Quel Pietro fu che, con la poverella, 
Offerse a santa chiesa il suo tesoro. 


That was Peter, he, who like the widow, 
To holy church gave all his treasure. 


This alludes to the Liber Sententiarum, written by Petrus, which com- 
mences thus :—Cupientes aliquid de tenuitate nostra cum paupercula in ga- 
zophylacium Domini mittere. A formula of presentation, which Dante 
seems to think rivals in humility that of the widow's mite. The offering 
of Petrus was, however, no mite in size, but an enormous folio, of no slight 
value, at least as to weight of paper. ‘This book obtained for its‘author the 
title of the Master of the Sentences. The system of theology it contains has 
had numerous Commentators, and it may be regarded as the source from 
which the scholastic divinity of the Latin church sprung. ; 

The Cardinal Bonaventura, who comes forward while Thomas Aquinas is 
speaking, is here represented asa listener. After he has in his turn delivered 
his oration on St. Francis, he introduces a number of spirits, who accompany 
him, to Dante, but the artist has found room for only two, the Prophet Na- 
than (L.), and Sigieri (K.), a Professor of Logic in Paris, who flourished in 
11th and 12th centuries, and taught, according to Dante, in the “ vico degli 
strami,” or Straw-litter Street *, The head of the latter is seen between 
the Prophet and Beatrice. 

The Frescos in the Marchese Massini’s villa, though yet in an incomplete 
state, are generally spoken of in terms of great approbation, by artists and 
others, who have had the opportunity of seeing them. The accompanying 
Sketch will afford the reader an idea of Viet's composition. 


* In French Rue de Fouare, from Fouare, an old word signifying straw. The street was 
so called, because there being in those times no seats or benches ‘in the public schools, each 
student used to bring with him a bundle of straw to sit on, 
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MUSICAL MEMORIALS IN SALZBURGH. 


No city in Germany, and perhaps none in Europe, is more remark- 
able for beauty of situation than Salzburgh. Thus it is always an object of 
curiosity to travellers visiting that part of Germany. But the interest at- 
tached to the city itself, is frequently forgotten amidst the admiration which 
the picturesque scenery of its neighbourhood naturally excites. In the lovers 
of music, however, a visit to Salzburgh cannot fail to rouse an interesting 
train of recollections. While Salzburgh was under the dominion of a Prince 
Archbishop, the magnificent performances of church music, which took place 
at the Spiritual Court, were highly celebrated. Even now, in its present de- 
cayed condition, Salzburgh presents a memorial of musical glory, which will 
never cease to awaken curiosity and interest, while a single vestige of it sur- 
vives the destroying hand of time. We allude to the house in which Mozart 
was born, and in which he passed the first-years of his life. It is an antiquated 
looking structure, somewhat in the old Italian style of building, the walls 
rising several feet above the lower part of the roof, very little of which is 
visible. The house has four stories, with a range of five windows to each, 
and the ground story is arched. The windows look out upon two streets, or 
more properly speaking, on a square (the Kollegienplatz), and astreet (the 
Getraidestrasse). Round the principal room, which is on the right wing of the 
house, runs a wooden gallery, which, when Mozart's family resided here, was 
in rainy weather set aside as a place for the children to play in; and here the 
great musician passed many of the happiest hours of his childhood, in the 
society of his youthful companions, 

Salzburgh also contains another monument, the sight of which must be 
gratifying to those who may be induced to make a pilgrimage to the birth- . 
place of Mozart. This is the tomb of Michael Haydn, the celebrated Joseph 
Haydn's brother. The works of Michael Haydn are but little known, even 
in Germany, having been chiefly composed for the church service; but those 
who have had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, pronounce 
them to be compositions of first rate merit in the class to which they belong. 
Michael Haydn was Chapel-master at Salzburgh, where he died in the year 
1806. In 1821, a monument was erected to his memory in St. Peter's church, 
at Salzburgh. Beside an altar, on which stands a funereal urn, is a black 
crucifix, with golden rays emerging above it. A lyre rests against the urn, 
and both are partly concealed beneath the folds of drapery. At the foot of 
the altar is an hour-glass, and a music scroll, inscribed ‘‘ Requiem,” one of 
the principal productions of the composer. Other scrolls are also scattered 
about the pedestal of the altar, inscribed with the commencing words of the 
composer's works : as for example—Domine Deus—Tres sunt—Tenebre forte 
sunt— Kyrie eleison, &c. The urn bears the following inscription, Hic re- 
quiescit caput ; and on the altar appear these lines, in gold letters on a black 
ground :— 


MICHAELI 
HAYDN, 
NATO DIE 14, SEPT. 
1737. 

VITA FUNCTO. 
DIE 10 AUG. 
1805. 
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LINES, 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A MADONNA, BY CARLO DOLCE, IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION 
AT ANTWERP. 


Madonna! sweet Madonna, I could gaze 
For ever on that heav’nly face of thine, 
Albeit I do not worship as I praise, 
Or bend my knee devoutly at thy shrine ; 
For surely there was something of divine 
Within the wond'rous pencil that pourtray'’d 
The tender softness of those deep blue eyne, 
That brow’s wan beauty—those bright ringlets’ braid, 
And the sweet mother’s smile upon those soft lips laid. 
Sure they who worship thee will be forgiv’n, 
Nor bear the penalty of that fond crime, 
For in that crime is less of earth than heav’n. 
Beauty was ever worshipped—from the time 
That fabled goddess from the ocean’s slime 
Arose—Then well may adoration move 
Man’s breast for one of beauty more sublime, 
(That fabled queen of smiles far, far above) 
Whose offspring was indeed a God—a God of Love! 
Madonna! thy own rosy hour is near, 
The hour of calm, of softness, and of pray'r, 
And, ’tis not well that I be ling’ring here, 
Lest my too yielding heart that error share 
Which to thy shrine doth countless vot’ries bear ; 
And music too is weaving her soft spell, 
And heav’nly fragrance floats upon the air, 
And feelings sad but sweet my bosom swell, 
And tears are in my eyes—Madonna ! fare thee well. 








ALCIDOR.—A NEW OPERA. 
BY SPONTINI. 


Tux first performance of this Opera took place in Berlin, on the 23d 
of June, during the festivities in honour of the marriage of Princess Louisa 
of Prussia, and the Prince of the Netherlands. The text of the piece is a 
French production, from the pen of M. Theaulon ; and it has been translated 
into German by Herklotz. It was brought out with a degree of splendour 
far exceeding that of any piece which has for some time past appeared on the 
Berlin stage ; and like Spontini’s former compositions, it has excited enthu- 
siastic admiration. We apprehend, therefore, that an analysis of the story, 
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accompanied by some remarks on the music, will prove acceptable to our 
readers *. 

Alcidor, the hero of the piece, is an Oriental Prince, whose fate is de- 
pendent on the power of Almovar, the King of the Genii, and of Ismenor, 
the ruler of the Gnomes. Ismenor seeks to urge the youthful hero to the 
pursuit of ambition, but Almovar determines that love shall constitute his 
happiness, and he accordingly destines the Princess Selaida for his bride. 
Thus the indecision of Alcidor, between the allurements of love and glory, 
forms the ground-work of the drama. 

At the opening of the piece, Ismenor and his subject Gnomes are disco- 
vered engaged in destroying a Temple of Love, and in forging a Magic Sword, 
which is destined for Alcidor, as the instrument of his self-destruction, and 
also of the vengeance of Ismenor against Oriana, Selaida’s mother, who has 
rejected the offer of his hand. Alcidor receives the sword, but he beholds with 
dismay the destruction of the temple, which his father's spirit had command- 
ed him to protect and preserve. He is, however, consoled by Ismenor’s as- 
surance, that love serves but to dim the splendour of the warrior’s renown. 
The Gnomes withdraw, and the young Prince falls into a magical sleep, dur- 
ing which he sees in a dream Selaida surrounded by a group of Sylphs, sing- 
ing in praise of love. We give afew bars, which may afford some idea of 
the style of this chorus (see No. 1.) Onawaking, the Prince discovers Al- 
movar, the tutelary spirit of his house, and he receives instructions to select 
from among the fairest Princesses of Asia, a bride for the King of the Genii. 
—Almovar informs the Prince, that she who may be deemed worthy to share 
his throne, must be of surpassing beauty, while her heart must be an utter 
stranger to love. ‘The Prince is, moreover, required to make a solemn vow, 
that he will not himself even desire to possess the lovely object whom he is 
thus destined to convey to the arms of another. 

The next scene discovers Alcidor surrounded by a train of warriors. A 
chorus is sung, in which the power of Spontini’s genius is strikingly developed. 
We give a few bars (No. 2.) as a specimen of this composition, though it is 
impossible to convey any idea of the magnificent effect it produces in the per- 
formance. Oriana, the mother of Selaida, enters and entreats that Alcidor 
will procure the restoration of her daughter, who she suspects has been car- 
ried off by Ismenor. The Great Magus, too, reveals to the Prince his father’s 
last will, in which it is declared that he, Oriana, and Selaida, are pursued by 
the cruel vengeance of Ismenor, and that he must by force of arms rescue the 
Princess from the hands of her persecutor. Alcidor receives a charmed chain, 
and sets off, accompanied by Oriana, to effect the deliverance of Selaida. 

In the second Act, the Princess is discovered asleep on a magic island, 
where she in her turn has seen Alcidor in adream. The Prince arrives on 
the island, and each recognizes the visions which have haunted them in their 
slumbers. Oriana joins their hands, and all offer up a prayer, which the com- 
poser has adapted to a canon, and of which we give the commencement of 
the Motivo, (No. 3.) After the three voices have been interwoven in a variety 
of ingenious combinations, Ismenor and his Gnomes appear in the back 
ground, and join in the canon, venting imprecations on the lovers. The 
whole of this canon produces a highly novel and imposing effect. 

Alcidor now proceeds, in fulfilment of his promise, to choose from among 
the brightest beauties of Asia, the one who may be found worthy to become 
Queen of the Genii. A song which he sings to the assembled Princesses, is 
remarkable for the freshness and beauty of its melody. (No. 4.) The Prince 
carried along with him a crown, and it had been determined that she who might 
be the first to touch it, should be the bride of Almovar. Selaida,ignorant of the 
compact which Alcidor has entered into, accidentally touches the crown. 


* A few brief examples of some of the most remarkable passages in the Opera of Alcidor, 
willbe found in the musical notes which are subjoined. The music is not yet published. 
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Almovar, immediately appears, and claims her as his own, in spite of the con- 
dition which he himself had made, that his bride should be a stranger to love. 
Alcidor is unjustly accused of treachery, and by a most unaccountable injus- 
tice towards himself, he admits that he has violated his oath to Almovar.— 
But in spite of this acknowledgment, he refuses to surrender up Selaida.— 
Alcidor is however subdued by the power of the Genii, and Selaida and her 
mother are carried off through the air. The music, throughout the whole of 
this scene, possesses merit of the highest order. 

The commencement of the third Act, exhibits the interior of Almovar's 
palace. A Hymn is sung by the Gnomes, and closed by a chorus of Sylphs, 
(No. 6.) this last is a composition of remarkable originality and elegance. 
Almovar offers Selaida his hand, and the gift of immortality ; but she, faithful 
to her plighted lover, steadily refuses to become the bride of another, upon 
which the palace, and all who are in it, suddenly disappear. Alcidor finds 
Selaida in a desert whither he has wandered in quest of her, but no sooner 
have the lovers discovered each other than Ismenor appears, and acquaints 
Alcidor that while he has suffered himself to be enslaved by the allurements of 
love, his throne has been subverted by treason, and that his warriors loudly 
call upon him to return and lead them once again in the path of vietory. 
Selaida,and her mother, though they have but little cause to place faith in 
Ismenor, join him in entreating Alcidor to repair immediately to his disturbed 
dominions. Selaida, that she may no longer impede her lover in the pursuit of 
glory, suddenly throws herself into the sea, and Alcidor in despair for her loss, 
attempts to fall upon his sword, which is shivered against his charmed chain. 
Ismenor and his Gnomes rush forward to seize him, but they are destroyed 
by a thunderbolt, and the closing scene discovers the lovers in a splendid tem - 
ple, where Almovar joins their hands, with the assurance that all the trials to 
which he has subjected them, have been intended only to prove their virtue. 

The above analysis will sufficiently shew that the story of his Opera is 
deficient even in the small degree of consistency which one expects to find in 
atale of enchantment. The history of Prince Zeyn Alasnam and the Sul- 
tan of the Genii, in'the Arabian Night’s Entertainments, has furnished the au- 
thor with one or two ideas which he has incorporated with another story *. 

But we cannot help regretting that he did not strictly adhere to the ori- 
ginal tale, which we think might have been made the ground-work of some 
interesting dramatic situations. One of the principal faults of Alcidor is, 
that no real interest is attached to any of the characters. They are merely 
the playthings of superior beings, whose conduct, and the motives by which 
it is influenced, are alike incomprehensible. ‘The author has thus sacrificed 
all marked delineation of character, and the action which might naturally 
have arisen out of it. He-has presented to the composer incidents instead of 
action ; and sentimental declamation instead of traits of character ; so that the 
dramatic effect of the music must be wholly ascribed to the genius of Spon- 
tini. This distinguished composer has, indeed, imparted a high degree of 
spirit and energy to the better portion of the text, while he has rendered 
agreeable even those parts which in themselves would have been wholly de- 
void of interest. As to the music which belongs to the character of Prince 
Alcidor, the frequent melismatic graces in the vocal parts, and the soft mur- 
muring ornaments assigned to the flutes and clarinets, would of themselves be 
" sufficient to shew that Spontini did not compose the part for a ‘hero like his 
Cortez. But feeble and faulty as the text of the Opera unquestionably is, the 
composer has rendered it the vehicle of music, the excellence of which will 
in no small degree augment the well deserved reputation he already enjoys. 


* The idea of making the young Prince select a bride for the Sovercign of the Genii, is 
taken from the Tale here alluded to. The incident of the Ninth Statue from the same story 
is also introduced ‘into the Opera of Alcidor, though not noticed in our description*of the 
piece, which merely embraces the points essentially connected with the musical compusition. 
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ITALIAN TALES. 


Ir has long been the fashion to speak of the Novelists of Italy with an 
admiration, which would imply, that their works are as well known as their 
names. With the exception however of Boccaccio, and perhaps of Bandello, 
very little indeed is generally known of a very large number of authors, who 
hold an eminent station in the literature of Italy. The history of Fiction, by 
Mr. Dunlop, was the first book, in English, that gave any satisfactory infor- 
mation to ordinary readers on this subject. Warton, and several other writers 
of respectability, knew nothing of it themselves, and therefore wisely avoided 
it as much as possible. Of all that they did say, it unluckily happens, however, 
that their statements are commonly incorrect, and always useless. Mr. Ros- 
coe’s recent Collection of Novels, translated from the Italian, is not only ably 
executed, but of much service as far as it goes, to improve the acquaintance 
of the English public, with works which are well worth knowing, But ex- 
cellent as both these works are in their way, they are too general to give 
any minute particulars. A history of Fiction, from the earliest Greek roman- 
ces, to the modern Novels, can afford only a small space for discussing the 
merits of the Italian Novelists, and Mr. Roscoe, has been more bent upon 
giving specimens of the works, than particulars of their authors. As it was, 
moreover, the object of the latter gentleman to make up a book which should 
suit the present taste of the public for narratives, of almost all kinds, he has 
rather selected such Novels as were remarkable for this feature than those 
which would have afforded the best specimens of the author's style, and such 
peculiarities of construction or diction, as they may happen to contain, which, 
in a critical point of view, are so much more interesting. 

Of all the authors mentioned in Mr. Roscoe’s work, none has suffered more 
in this respect than Sacchetti, the contemporary and friend of Boccaccio. His 
Novels are any thing but narratives ; there are few of them which containa 
connexion of incidents, or the shadow of a plot; nor can they be compared 
with those of his great fellow-citizen, in any of the higher qualities which dis- 
tinguish the Decameron from all other productions of a similar character. 
There is not in Sacchetti, any thing like that ingenious and agreeable fiction 
by which Boccaccio first introduces his story-tellers, and links their novels 
together ; there are none of those pathetic tales which the Decameron con- 
tains, and the wit is of a. much less refined description ; but although Sacchetti’s 
merit is thus far inferior to Boccaccio, it is eminent as well with regard to his 
cotemporaries as to his successors. He succeeds chiefly ina grave dry way of 
telling a ridiculous story, and reminds the readers of those people, who have 
the happy faculty of making others laugh, while they themselves remain as 
grave as judges, and much graver than certain judges. His jokes are some- 
what the worse for wear now-a-days, and their wit not unfrequently con- 
sists in coups de main, which, when we have done laughing at them, we 
must confess are too much like larceny, to be tolerated in any well regulated 
society. Some of his stories too, although in this respect he is much less ob- 
jectionable than Boccaccio, are tainted with that grossness and indecency, 
which was too common at the period in which he lived, to excite any disap- 
probation. 

In an historical point of view, Sacchetti’s Novels are highly valuable. 
They explain the habits and customs of the people, and throw a light upon 
the circumstances of the period to which they relate, that cannot be found in 
the writings of historians. The personages who figure in the Novels are all 
the author's cotemporaries. He speaks of them with great familiarity, and 
2B 
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always as either knowing them personally, or as being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the faults which he relates of them. One of his most favourite 
heroes is a certain Gonnella, a Court buffoon, who plays a part very much 
like that of Grimaldi, in one of our Pantomimes ; that is to say, he cheats 
and robs all who come in his way; and sometimes gets rewarded, sometimes 
beaten and disgraced for his pains; but in all events manages to make the 
people with whom he has to deal laugh at his tricks. Upon one occasion, 
he offends a Duke, in whose Court he lives, and by way of punishing him, 
the Duke exiles him, and orders him never to set foot again on any ground 
that belongs to him. Gonnella departs, but returns soon afterwards in a 
wheel-barrow filled with earth, and is carried into the Duke’s presence stand- 
ing upon it. ‘ Did I not order you,” said the Duke, “‘ never again to set 
foot on ground of mine?’ “ This is no ground of yours,” replied Gonnella ; 
*« it belongs to the State of Bologna, and I have been all the way thither to 
fetch it.” Upon this the Duke laughs, and applies to the Buffoon a great 
many abusive epithets, making puns upon his name, which signifies a petti- 
coat. ‘* You are a ragged petticoat,” he says, ‘‘ a good-for-nothing petti- 
coat, a patched petticoat ;* but at length he pardons him. 

There are some stories respecting the artists of the day with whom Sac- 
chetti was evidently intimate. The great Giotto, and one Bartolo Gioggi, 
with the facetious Buonamico Buffalmaco, figure away in many of the Novels; 
and from the numerous traits which are given of them, they seem to have 
been a social jocund set of people, and not less remarkable for their excel- 
lence in the art which they professed, than for the total absence of that cox- 
combry and pedantry which in later and less happy times have distinguished 
some painters. The story of Buonamico Buffalmaco and the beetles, and 
the way in which he sickened his master Tafi, of calling him up too early 
in the morning, has been told in a previous Number of this work (No. 4, 
p. 50.) In the following tale is related another contrivance of his, by which 
he got rid of a subsequent annoyance which disturbed his rest. The Novel 
is intituled thus :— 


** BuONAMICO, BY A NEW TRICK, MANAGES 80, THAT A WOMAN WHO MADE 
SUCH A NOISE WITH HER SPINNING-WHEEL THAT HE COULD NOT SLEEP, LEAVES 
OFF SPINNING, AND HE SLEEPS AS LONG AS HE PLEASES.” 


** The same Buonamico,”” the Novel goes on to say, ‘‘ of whom the for- 
mer story was told, having now become a painter on his own account (he 
was previously ‘Tafi's pupil), was quite as fond of his bed as before, but at 
a different time, which had become more convenient to him, now that he 
painted for himself, than when he was the disciple of another. He had a 
house which was separated by a brick wall from that of his neighbour, a 
woollen manufacturer, who was rather well to do in the world. This neigh- 
oour’s name was Capudoca ; he was not the wisest man in the world ; and it 
was on him that the tricks were played in the shop of Andrea di Veri *. _ He 
had a wife, who was in the habit of getting up very early in the Winter 
mornings to work, and she also sate herself down to her spinning-wheel 
just opposite the head of Buonamico’s bed, there being no other partition 
between his chamber and that in which she was working- than the wall before 
mentioned. (This must of course mean a very different brick wall from those 
of our houses.) Buonamico always worked from after supper to day-break, 
and then used to betake himself to his bed, so that his pencil was at rest just 
when the good woman’s spinning-wheel was put in motion. Buonamico, 
who knew that the fire-place joined his own, began to turn over in his brain 


* An allusion to another Novel. 
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some new device, and having considered for a good while, it occurred to 
him that his neighbour, when she was dressing the breakfast, placed the pot 
upon the fire close against the wall. He, therefore, set about making a small 
hole with a gimlet, just at that part of the wall to which the pot reached, 
and having completed it, he stopped it up with a piece of brick, so that the 
poor woman could not perceive it. Watching then his opportunity, when the 
pot was put on the fire, and her back was turned, he pushed through this 
hole a thin hollow cane filled with salt, and resting the farther end of it upon 
the edge of the pot, he blew as much salt as he thought fit into the porridge; 
and this was so much, that when Capodoca came home to his breakfast, he 
could not eat it, but abused his poor wife out of all measure, threatening, 
that if ever she did this again, he would punish her in some frightful manner.” 

Our limits do not permit us to translate the whole of this Novel, which 
is rather long; but the altercations between the husband and wife, every 
morning about the salt, are told with great humour. At length from hard 
words Capodoca comes to blows ; his wife cries out, and Buonamico runs in 
to see what is the matter. He listens to the woolcomber’s complaints and 
his wife's justification ; and at length tells Capodoca that he ought not to let 
his wife get up so early in the morning, because, he says, as she has not had 
sleep enough, she does not know what she is doing, and puts the salt in by 
mistake. ‘The same thing happens several mornings running, until at length 
Capodoca gets tired of scolding and beating his wife, and adopts Buona- 
mico’s advice. Every thing then goes on well. The woolcomber has his 
breakfast, and the painter his sleep. 

In another of the Tales, a company of artists are disputing about the best 
living painters, when one of them says and proves, that the Ladies of Flo- 
rence are the best painters in the world. ‘Though the simple humour may 
now appear stale, the reader will,recollect that it was not so at the time the 
story was written, which is, besides, curious as an early specimen of that 
kind of satire on the love of personal embellishment in the fair sex, which 
has since been often repeated in a variety of forms. — It is as follows :-— 

“In the city of Florence, which has always abounded in ingenious men, 
there lived some time back certain painters and other artists, who happened 
to be assembled together at a place called San Miniato a Monte, a short dis- 
tance from the town, for the purpose of doing certain paintings, and other 
works which were wanting to the church. After they had breakfasted with 
the Abbot, and had regaled themselves amply, they began to talk upon vari- 
ous subjects. Among other questions which were mooted amongst them was 
one proposed by Orcagna, the chief of the famous oratory of our Lady of the 
Garden in St. Michael's, as to who was the best painter then living, putting 
Giotto out of the question. One said he thought Cimabue, another Stefano, 
another Bernardo, another Buffalmaco, and some this person and some that. 
Taddeo Gaddi, who was one of the company, said, ‘ Certainly there have 
been some excellent painters, who carried the art to such a pitch that itis 
impossible for any human being to surpass; but that time has passed, and 
painting is not now what it was, and is getting worse every day.’ Master 
Alberto, who was present, and who was an eminent artist in carving marble, 
replied, ‘‘ I think you are very much mistaken; and I am inclined to believe 
I can convince you that folks never were so ingenious and skilful, as now-a- 
days, in painting and carving. All the painters when they heard this set up 
a great laugh at him, as if he was out of his wits. You may laugh, replied 
Alberto, but what I have said I will make good, if you choose to listen to 
me. I do beseech thee then, cried one Nicolao, “as thou lovest me, to tell 
us how.’ That I will do readily, replied Alberto, if you will only be quiet 
and listen (for they were all talking together and making a noise like so 
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many hens cackling), Alberto then began as follows: ‘I do verily believe, 
that formerly the Creator of all things was the greatest master in painting, 
and in making figures; but in these degenerate times, it seems that 
many human forms are full of glaring defects, and that certain artists of 
the present day are very skilful in correcting them. And who are these mo- 
dern painters and restorers? Who, but the Ladies of Florence? What painter 
could ever change black into white as they can? Sometimes, if a girl was 
born as black as a beetle, they will, by dint of rubbing, and scrubbing, and 
plastering, make her as white as a swan. And tell me what artist or painter, 
by the same means, can make a black thing white? Certainly none ; for it 
is contrary to Nature. Let a face be pale and yellow, they by means of arti- 
ficial colours, can make it blooming like roses. Another, which by accident 
or time has become dry and hard, they will make fresh and flourishing. Nei- 
ther Giotto, nor any other painter could colour as they do. And what seems 
better than all this is, that if a face should be ill-proportioned, and have the 
eyes too large, they will in a twinkling make them like a falcon’s: if a nose 
is crooked they make it straight, they can smooth down a hunched back, 
and stuff up a crooked side with cotton, so as to bring it into exact propor- 
tion: and the same thing with the bosom and all the other parts of the human 
body, doing that easily and without a chisel, which Polycletes himself would 
have been puzzled how to set about. And to be brief, I say qnd repeat, that 
the Ladies of Florence are better painters and carvers, than any others that 
ever lived, because, as I have shown you, they repair the mistakes which 
Nature herself has made. And now, Gentlemen, he said in conclusion, what 
have you to say to this ?—Then they all set up a sort of “‘ Long life to Messer 
Alberto, who has pronounced so able a judgment.” And then they gave him 
the staff of authority, and sent for more wine from the cellar, which they 
drank very merrily, telling the Abbot that they would come and see him 
again on the following Sunday, when they would give him their several opi- 
nions of the matters on which he had consulted them. 

The manuscript is deficient here ; but the Tale appears to be concluded. 


SIR JOHN LEICESTER’S GALLERY. 


However much foreigners may upbraid us with the want of a great 
National Collection of Pictures, they certainly cannot but be surprised at the 
amazing number of picture-galleries which are to be found scattered about 
the country, and which have been formed by private individuals at immense 
expense. Some of these descending from father to son, through a line of 
picture-loving generations have gathered fresh supplies, like the mountain 
stream, in their descent ; while others, checked in their hereditary progress 
by some unfriendly obstacle, have only divided their treasures, to increase 
the contents of other depositories. Yet rich as England is in «his respect— 
richer perhaps at this moment than any other country in Europe, it is not a 
little surprising that a very few of those collections should have been formed 
expressly with a view to forwarding the interests of the Arts of our own 
country. Undoubtedly the possession of some of the fine works of Old Mas- 
ters, thus made, as most of our great private collections are, accessible to the 
public at large. is of immense importance to the progress of the Arts; 
but it is equally certain, that nothing can be more pernicious to their welfare 
than the sort of fanatic zeal with which the works of the early painters are so 
frequently coveted, to the neglect of existing and indigenous talent. 
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Among the few picture-collectors who have had the spirit to pursue a 
less popular course, and, we may add, the taste to do it with judgment and 
propriety, Sir John Leicester is undoubtedly one of the most conspicuous ; 
and we think that whatever observations we may in future find occasion to 
insert on the subject of different private galleries in this country, may not 
improperly be introduced by some short notice of his. Sir John Leicester's 
collection of pictures has been repeatedly thrown open to public inspection, 
at his house in Hill-street, Berkeley-square. It consists entirely of works by 
British artists ; and indeed, for the greater part, we think, by living British 
artists, and is contained in a capacious gallery, admirably adapted for the 
purposes of exhibition, and two or three private apartments. It is composed 
of works in almost every class of Art—historical and poetical compositions, 
scenes in familiar life, landscapes, animal pieces, and, in a few instances, even 
portraits, contribute towards its stores. One little bijou is set apart from the 
rest, enshrined in a little sanctuary devoted to itself alone. Here, heightened 
by the judicious arrangement of the light and surrounding accompaniments, 
the ‘‘ Cottage Door” of Gainsborough possesses a perfectly magical effect. 
Glowing with the richest and most voluptuous, yet subdued and mellow 
tones, it meets the eye with that peculiar charm which is yielded by the 
mild splendour of the evening sun, tinging the harmonious surface of the 
autumnal landscape with a still more luxuriant hue. The composition of this 
picture is of the most simple kind. It consists of a rustic groupe, of a mother 
and her children, at a cottage door, two or three trees growing in all the 
wild luxuriance of Nature, and g little streamlet gushing out over a few 
loose stones, with an old broken plank thrown across, by way of a bridge. 
To attempt to describe the beauty of the interesting groupe which animates 
the picture, would be as idle as it would be vain. Words, which are always 
insufficient to express the pleasure derived from the contemplation of works 
of Art, are never more so than when that pleasure is produced more by the 
associations of feelings awakened in the mind, than by the mere outward 
effect of the objects presented to the eye. Suffice it to say, that here those 
objects possess the charms of simplicity and Nature; that they are in perfect 
harmony with the surrounding scene, full of warmth, and voluptuous repase, 
Such, indeed, is the delight with which the eye rests on this exquisite picture ; 
and such the spell with which it affects the mind, that it is almost impossible 
to observe its faults, while engaged in contemplating it. Few, indeed, and 
trifling they are ; but the jealous voice of criticism should arm the spectator 
against the defects of manner, which are concealed under the beauties of 
Gainsborough’s style ; and particularly against that excessive negligence, from 
which few of his works are free.— 

We annex a Lithographic pen and ink Sketch, of this beautiful specimen 
of English Art ; and we intend to make it the subject of another Plate,—of a 
Lithographic chalk drawing, in the manner of the St. John with the Lamb, 
which forms the frontispiece to the present Number of the Parthenon. 

(To be continued) 





A THOUGHT. 


The shadow we pursue, still flees us, 
Fast pacing as we faster pace, 

That which we flee from, will not ease us, 
By pausing in the fearful race. 


Thus pleasure, vainly we implore thee, 
To stay thy flight, and longer bloom, 
And thus, oh Death! we flee before thee, 

But only flee into the tomb. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 
BY GOETHE. 


Vicenza, Sept. 2\st. 

I went to-day to see a pleasure-house, called the Rotunda, which is 
agreeably situated on an eminence, about half a league from the town. The 
building is quadrangular, but has within it a circular saloon, which is lighted 
from the roof. Oneach of the four sides, you ascend by ample stairs into a 
portico formed of six Corinthian columns. The luxury of architecture was per- 
haps never carried farther. The space taken up by the stairs and the por- 
ticos is far greater than that occupied by the house itself; for each side looks 
like the front of a Temple. As to the interior, it may be habitable, but cannot 
be comfortable. The great circular.saloon or drawing-room, is of the most 
elegant proportions, and so are the other apartments, but still, to a family of 
rank it would not be sufficiently commodious for a Summer residence. 
From every quarter in the surrounding country, this building presents itself 
to the eye under the most magnificent aspect. The effect of the mass and 
of the projecting columns varies at every step; and the object of the founder, 
who wished to leave to his successors an unalienable property, which should 
at the same time be a striking proof of his wealth, seems to have been com- 
pletely attained. The extensive prospect which the house commands, is not 
less agreeable than its own aspect is interesting. The course of the Bac- 
chilione, and the vessels leaving Verona to navigate the Brenta, are distinctly 
seen ; and the eye surveys all the vast possessions which the Marquis Capra 
was ambitious of preserving undivided in his family. There is an inscrip- 
tion which deserves to be noticed; but the words being distributed over the 
four sides of an obelisk, require to be put together to make out the following 

whole :— 

Marcus Capra Gabrielis filius 
qui edes has 

Arctissimo primogeniture gradui subjecit 
una cum omnibus 

Censibus, agris, vallibus et collibus 
citra viam magnam 

Memorize perpetuze mandens hec 
dum sustinet ac abstinet. 


The conclusion is not a little singular. The man who disposes of such 
enormous riches, himself feels that he must submit to privations. This, I 
think, is a truth which might be learnt at less expence. 


Sept. 22d. 

This evening, I attended the meeting of a Society called the Olympic 
Academy. A certain degree of gaicty presides over the discussions of this 
Society. Ina spacious and well lighted hall, near the Theatre of Palladio, I 
found assembled some of the Nobility, the Governor, and a numerous party, 
composed of persons of education, among whom were many ecclesiastics. 
The total number present might be about five hundred. 

The question proposed by the President for the debate of the evening, 
was, ‘“ Whether invention or imitation had been the most useful to the pro- 
gress of the fine arts?’ The subject was happy enough; for it was one 
which, under different views taken of the question, might be discussed forjcen- 
turies without coming to a decision. The worthy Academicians did not 
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neglect this opportunity for the display of their talents, both in prose and 
verse. Some very good remarks were, however, made in course of this 
debate. 

The auditors were very animated. They laughed and clapped, and also 
testified their approbation by shouting “ bravo.” Would a German ever ven- 
ture to exhibit himself thus, for the amusement of the public? Our plan 
is to put our thoughts on black and white, to sit downin a corner to read 
what we have written, and thus get over the business in the quietest way we 
can. 

The name of Palladio, as might naturally be presumed, was frequently 
referred to in the course of the evening, by the advocates both of invention 
and imitation. Towards the conclusion of the debate, the main object seemed 
to be to amuse the audience, and the idea of one of the speakers was pleasant 
enough. Every one, said he, has sounded the praise of Palladio ; my subject 
shall be an eulogium on Franceschini, the great silk manufacturer. He pro- 
ceeded to show the advantages which the imitation of the silks of Lyons 
and Florence had secured, both to Franceschini, and to the City of Vicenza, 
and he concluded, by insisting that imitation was vastly superior to in- 
vention. His idea, which was kept up with a great deal of humour and 
vivacity, excited the merriment of the audience. ‘The honours of the evening 
belonged to the partisans of imitation; for they supported their arguments 

by common ideas, which came within the scope of every understanding. 
Any common-place remark in favour of imitation was eagerly seized, while 
many excellent observations in honour of invention were neither felt nor un- 
derstood. However, I was not the less gratified with the discussion. It is 
very delightful to see Palladio, thus triumphing over time, and still honoured 
by his fellow citizens, as the guide and glory of his native city. 


September 23. 

This morning J visited Tiena, which is situated to the North, in the di- 
rection of the mountains. I there saw a new edifice, built after an antique 
plan: there was nothing else remarkable about it, Here every thing that 
belongs to antiquity is sure to command respect; and this feeling leads to 
the adoption of ancient plans for modern buildings. The scite is beautiful, 
situated in a large plain in the midst of hills. Streams of water flow from the 
building along both sides of the highway, and pass through vast fields of 
rice, which must be crossed in the approach to the house. 

I have yet seen only two towns of Italy, and I have had but few oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the Italians. Yet I think I am already well ac- 
quainted with them. Like courtiers, who have the highest possible opinion 
of themselves, the Italians fancy they are the first people in the world, In 
regard to certain advantages, the possession of which cannot be disputed, 
this vanity may be pardonable. They seem to be a good sort of people, and 
every one who has the opportunities of seeing the children and the populace, 
and has observed them as [ have done, must be of this opinion. Besides, 
there are such striking figures and countenances among them ! 

I was particularly pleased with the free habits and independent manners 
of the inhabitants of Vicenza; every one does just what he likes, and nobody 
seems to overlook his neighbour. In conversation the people are affable and 
polite. The women appear to me particularly engaging. Ido not mean to 
disparage the Ladies of Verona. The elegance of their figures, and the fine 
character of their profiles, are remarkable advantages ; but their pale com- 
plexions, and the singularity of their head-dress, are serious detractions from 
their beauty. With regard to dress, neither fancy nor neatness is sufficient ; it 
ought to be graceful. In Vicenza, however, there are some very handsome 
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women, with dark ringlets and fine black eyes, which exercise a particular in- 
fluence on me. The fair beauties do not please me so well, though I cannot 
deny that they are also very charming. 

Padua, Sept. 26. Evening. 

T travelled to-day in four hours from Vicenza to Padua, in a small calash, 
with only one seat, called a Sediola. The journey may be performed in a 
shorter time, but I wished to enjoy the beauty of the day at my ease, and I 
therefore did not disapprove of the slowness of the driver. I advanced to- 
wards the south-west, across a fertile plain, in the midst of hedges and trees, 
which intersect the view, until at length a fine chain of mountains running 
from west to south opens on the eye to the right. The abundance and beauty 
of the vegetation, and the fruits with which the hedges, the walls and the 
trees are covered, surpass all conception. The roofs of the houses are loaded 
with gourds and cucumbers of amazing size, planted in rows. 

I have viewed the city from the Observatory, and admired its magnifi- 
cent situation. On the north are seen the mountains of the Tyrol, covered 
with snow, and half enveloped in clouds; on the north-west, the Vicentine 
mountains, which join the former; and towards the west the forms of the 
nearest hills of Este are clearly discernible. On the south-west, there is no- 
thing to be seen but one continued plain of verdure, the surface of which is 
not broken by a‘single eminence. The trees, bushes, and various plants form 
one compact mass of vegetable surface, through which an infinite number of 
white houses, towns, and steeples arise, I perceived very distinctly in the 
horizon the spire of St. Mark, at Venice, and some others of less considerable 
height. 

Padua, Sept. 27. 

I have at length procured the works of Palladio, not indeed the original 
edition which I saw at Vicenza, and the plates of which are engraved on 
wood; but an exact copy of it, a fac simile, engraved in copper, under the 
direction of Mr. Smith, formerly English Consul at Venice. We must do the 
English the justice to allow that they have long learnt to appreciate whatever 
is good, and to propagate it with singular generosity. 

To make this purchase, I went into a bookseller’s shop, a place which 
in Italy has quite a peculiar appearance. The books are not bound, but merely 
stitched. Good society is always to be found in these places. Ecclesiastics, 
persons of distinction, and artists; in short, all sorts of persons who have any 
taste for literature, are continually moving in and out. ‘They ask for a book, 
open it, and glance over it, and then enter into a discussion on the subject 
of which it treats. I found five or six persons assembled in the shop into 
which I entered. On my asking for the Works of Palladio, they fixed their 
attention upon me. While the bookseller was looking out the book, they 
lavished their encomiums on the author, and gave me some information re- 
specting the original edition, and those more recently published. They 
talked of the work and the author like persons of information. Taking me 
for an architect, they applauded the preference which I gave to Palladio over 
other masters, for the study of the art. They observed, that in practical 
utility he was preferable to Vetruvius ; for he had profoundly studied an- 
tiquity and ancient authors, and had taken pains to apply their principles 
and conceptions to modern customs. I conversed for some time with these 
gentlemen, and after asking them some questions about the curiosities of the 
city, I took my leave. 

In erecting churches to their Saints, the people of this town have had the 
good sense to reserve places for memorials of rational men as well as fanatics. 
The bust of Cardinal Bembo is placed in one of the churches between columns 
of the lonic order. He is represented as rather handsome, with a venerable 
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beard, the expression of the countenance is that of a man, whose feelings are 
powerfully concentrated within himself. Beneath the bust is the following 
inscription :— 

Petri Bembi Card. imaginem Hier. Guerinus Ismeni F. in publico po- 
nendam curavit ut cujus ingenii monumenta eterna sint, ejus corporis quoque 
memoria ne a pasteritate desideretur. 

The University, with all its dignity, is a repulsive looking building. I 
cannot but congratulate myself, that I had not to study at Padua. Our Ger- 
man Universities are certainly not constructed on the most convenient plan; 
but it is impossible to form an idea of the degree of embarrassment which 
must he experienced here. The anatomical theatre, in particular, is a model 
of skill in compressing the students. It is a sort of funnel, in which the au- 
ditors are pressed together in closely graduated seats. Their eyes are directed 
downwards to the narrow space at the bottom, in which the Professors’ 
table is placed. As there is no opening for the day-light, he is obliged to 
lecture by the light of alamp. The botanical garden, however, is very rich 
and beautiful. Many rare plants are preserved here in the open air, even 
during the Winter, provided they are placed against the walls, or near them. 
They are all covered in at the end of October, and are supplied with artificial 
heat during the remaining Winter months. It is both amusing and instruc- 
tive to walk through a garden of foreign plants. The sight of ordinary plants, 
as of objects with which we are acquainted, gives rise to no ideas: and what 
is the use of seeing without reflecting? This variety of plants, so new to me, 
has impressed me more strongly than ever with the idea that all the different 
forms of plants are probably only developments of one primitive form. The 
prosecution of this inquiry would furnish the only means of determining exactly 
the families and species of plants, which seems to me to have been done hitherto 
only in an arbitrary manner. Here lies the difficulty which arrests me in the 
pursuit of my botanical philosophy, and I see at present no way of over- 
coming it. The study seems to me to be equally profound and extensive. 

The Prato della Valle is an extensive oval space, in which a grand fair 
is held in the month of June. The wooden huts in the middle of the Prato 
have not a very fine effect, but the inhabitants confidently affirm that there 
will soon be shops built of stone, like those at Verona. The monuments 
which surround and ornament the Prato serve to encourage this expectation. 

The whole circumference of this immense oval is adorned with statues, 
in honour of celebrated men, who have taught or studied at Padua. Any 
individual, whether a foreigner or a native, is allowed to erect here toa 
fellow-countryman, or to a relation, a statue of a determinate size, provided 
the merit of the person and his connexion with the Academy of Padua be 

roved. 

. This oval space is surrounded by a canal, across which are thrown four 
bridges, adorned with colossal statues of Popes and Doges. Other statues of 
smaller dimensions have been erected by corporations, private individuals, 
and foreigners. The King of Sweden has erected one in honour of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who, it is said, once attended a course of Lectures at Padua. The 
Archduke Leopold has erected two in honour of Petrarch and Galileo. These 
statues are executed with skill in the modern style. Some of them are in an 
affected taste, others are distinguished by a good deal of nature, and they are 
all habited in the costume suited to the dignity of the individual represented, 
and the age in which he lived. The inscriptions are also very good ; they 
betray no puerile affectation or bad taste. 

It would be well if all Universities followed the example of Padua in this 
respect. It is delightful to see thus restored to us, after death, men whose 
talents commanded our respect while living. .The Prato della Valle will be a 
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fine place when its wooden huts are removed, and handsome stone-built shops 
are substituted in their stead. 

In a Chapel, belonging to some Friars of the order of St. Anthony, there 
are some pictures in the style of our old German masters: there are also 
some by Titian, which exhibit striking proofs of those improvements in art 
which are yet almost unknown on the other side of the Alps. Here I also saw 
some pictures by modern artists, who, not being able to attain to the sublime, 
have succeeded in pleasing by beauty of effect and truth of expression. Pia- 
zetta’s decollation of St. John the Baptist, is, in these respects, making due 
allowance for the manner of the master, a very fine work. St. John is repre- 
sented with his right knee resting on a stone; his hands are joined and his 
eyes are raised to heaven. A soldier who is standing behind him, holding a 
cord with which the Saint is bound, stoops downwards, and looks him in 
the face. The countenance of the soldier expresses astonishment at the calm 
devotion of the martyr. Another soldier, to whom the execution is entrusted, 
stands a little higher up; he has no sword, but is represented trying his 
strength, by imitating with his hands the action of cutting off a head, while 
a third soldier is drawing the sword from the scabbard. The conception of 
this picture is not without its merits, though it may be deficient in grandeur ; 
the execution of the whole has a striking and admirable effect. 

In the church of the Hermits I saw some pictures of Mantegna, one of 
the painters of the old school: this artist astonishes me by the spirit and 
fidelity of his pencil. He never attempts to dazzle the eye or seduce the ima- 
gination by false splendour, but always aims at the imitation of truth and 
Nature. Vigour and purity of effect, beauty of finish, an exact and delicate 
touch, and the perfection of contour, united to a system of colour, which is 
evidently the result of the most careful and laborious study, are the charac- 
teristics of his style. Succeeding artists did not fail to profit by the attain- 
ments of this able master; and I have myself remarked in the pictures of 
Titian enough to convince me that he was familiar with Mantegna’s works. 
Thus, enlightened by the energies and talents of their predecessors, and 
stimulated by a knowledge of their own powers, men of active and brilliant 
genius rose higher and higher, till at length soaring, as it were, above this 
terrestrial world, they succeeded in producing images of celestial beauty, 
without overstepping the boundaries of Nature and truth ; and thus were the 
improvements of art developed, after ages of barbarism. 

The audience chamber of the Senate house is so immensely large, that it 
would be impossible, by memory alone, even at the very moment after see- 
ing it, to recall an adequate idea of its extent. It is three hundred feet in 
length, a hundred in breadth, and a hundred in height, throughout the 
whole extent of the roof. The people here are so accustomed to live in the 
open air, that in this instance the architect seems to have thought he ought 
to roof in a market-place. 

A vast covered space certainly produces a very peculiar impression. It 
is a sort of bounded infinity, and harmonizes better with our feeble concep- 
tions than the boundless extent of the celestial canopy. The expanse of 
pga carries us beyond ourselves ; the other, on the contrary, brings us 
back again. 

I was also much pleased with the church of St. Giustino, which is four 
hundred and ninety-five feet in length, and of proportionate height and 
breadth. Grandeur and simplicity characterize the style of the architecture. 
I retired into a corner of the temple to indulge in tranquil meditation. I felt 
myself in complete solitude, and certainly nobody in the world would ever have 
thought of looking for me there. 

To-morrow I must pack up again, and embark on the Brenta. I hope 
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soon to enjoy the sight of the lagunes, and of the ancient Queen of the Adri- 
atic. When once safely lodged in her bosom, I will continue my correspon- 
dence with my friends. 

VENICE. 


It was written in the Book of Fate, that on September 28th, in the year 
1786, and, according to our mode of computing time, at five o'clock in the 
evening, I should, sailing into the lagunes from the Brenta, for the first: 
time obtain a sight of Venice; and that I should forthwith enter this city of 
islands, this beaver-like Republic. Thank heaven, Venice is no longer to 
me an empty word, an unmeaning name. I have a2 mortal dislike to words 
which are nothing but empty sounds. 

On nearing Venice, we were met by the Gondolieri, who come and 
take up those passengers who are anxious to arrive as speedily as possible at 
Venice. The first gondola that came along-side the vessel reminded me of 
a toy which had amused me in my childhood, and which I had not ‘thought 
of for perhaps twenty years. It was a very pretty little model of a gondola, 
which my father had brought from Italy. He valued it greatly, and I was 
only allowed to amuse myself with it by way of atreat. In the bright tin 
prow, and the black body of the approaching gondola, I immediately recog- 
nized an old acquaintance, and I enjoyed an agreeable revival of youthful 
feelings. 

a very comfortably lodged at the hotel of the Queen of England, only 
a short distance from the Piazza di San Marco, and this vicinity is the greatest 
advantage of my situation. I have heneath my windows a bridge with a single 
arch, and directly opposite them is a very bustling little street. I propose to 
remain here until I-have prepared my packet for Germany, and until I have 
formed a complete idea of this celebrated city. I am now able to enjoy the 
solitude which I have so ardently wished for. A man never feels so much 
alone as in the midst of a multitude to whom he isa stranger. I believe 
there is in Venice but one person who knows me; and J mean that it shall be 
some time ere we meet. : 

September 28th. 

The account of my passage from Padua to Venice will be soon given. 
I sailed along the Brenta in the passage boat, and in very agreeable company ; 
for the Italians behave with great respect towards each other when they meet, 
without being previously acquainted. The banks of the river are adorned 
with gardens and pleasure-houses. Small villages appear now and then, and 
sometimes a well-frequented road runs along the river side. On arriving at 
a lock, the passengers avail themselves of the delay which occurs, to go on 
shore and take a view of the country, as well as to taste the fruits, which are 
abundant, and may every where be readily procured. On passing the lock 
they go on board again, and proceed onward through scenes full of life, and 
glowing with the richest vegetation. 

On beard the passage boat were two individuals, who though coming 
from Germany, were more properly in their place here in Italy. They were 
pilgrims—the first beings of the kind I had ever seen in real flesh and blood. 
Their character of pilgrims entitled them to a passage gratis ; knowing that 
the passengers were not very anxious to have them near them, they did not 
come into the cabin, but sat down in the stern, beside the steersman. As such 
persons are seldom seen now a-days, their appearance was a matter of sur- 
prise ; but their pilgrims’ garb had been too often prostituted to inspire res- 

pect. Learning that they were Germans, and that they spoke no language 
but their own, I entered into conversation with them, and found that they 
were natives of Paderborn, and had both passed their fiftieth year. They had 
a melancholy, but,at the same time, a benevolent expression of countenance. 
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After having visited the tomb of the Three Kings, at Cologne, they had tra- 
velled through Germany, and were now on their way to Rome and Upper 
Italy. One of them intended to return to Westphalia, while the other was 
to accomplish a final pilgrimage to St. Jago de Compostella. Their dress 
was the well known pilgrim’s garb ; but it was much better than the costume 
of the pilgrims who are seen at our masquerades. They had the'jlarge hood, 
the round hat, the staff, and the shell, which served the purpose of a drink - 
ing cup. Every thing connected with their dress had its intention and its 
use. A tin case inclosed their passports. A small red morroco case con- 
tained a few articles necessary for their simple wants. We saw them resort 
to them when they had occasion to repair a part of their dress. 

The steersman, who was delighted at meeting with an interpreter, begged me 
to put some questions to them. From their answers I became acquainted with 
the plans they had in view, and the incidents of their travels. They com- 
plained bitterly of the usage they experienced from a people professing the 
same faith as themselves, and even from ecclesiastics, both secular and re- 
gular. True piety, they said, must have become very rare, for no one 
would give credit to theirs. In vain did they present their passports in Ca- 
tholic countries; the signature of the Bishops did not ensure them against 
being suspected or treated as rogues and vagabonds. They dwelt, on the 
contrary, with emotion on the kind reception they had experienced among 
the Protestants. They mentioned an instance of a clergyman in Swabia, and 
particularly of his wife, who, in spite of a sort of repugnance on the part of 
her husband, determined to give them a good repast, of which they stood 
very much in need. On their departure she presented them with a piece of 
money, which had proved very serviceable to them on their entrance into a 
Catholic country. ‘‘ That excellent woman,” exclaimed one of them, with 
the utmost fervency, ‘‘ is daily remembered in our prayers, and we implore 
the Lord to open her eyes, as he has opened her heart towards us; and that 
sooner or later he may receive her in the bosom of his holy church. We hope 
to meet her again in Paradise.” 

I communicated what they said, whenever I thought it might be of use 
to them, to the master of the boat, and to the rest of the passengers, who 
were assembled round us. By this means I procured some pecuniary aid for 
the pilgrims; trifling indeed, for the Italians are not fond of giving away 
their money. They then showed me some small bits of paper, on which was 
printed a consecrated picture of the Three Kings, with a Latin prayer in 
honour of them. The poor fellows begged me to give them to the com- 
pany, and explain their sacred nature and value. My trouble was not thrown 
away; for as the wanderers seemed very much embarrassed where they 
should find, in so large a city as Venice, the Convent for the reception of 
pilgrims, the master took pity on their situation, and promised to hire a 
guide to shew them the way. He at the same time informed them, that there 
were no great funds at the Convent, which had, it is true, been very richly 
endowed as an asylum for pilgrims, but the establishment had fallen into 
decay, and the revenues were applied to other objects. 

While thus employed with the pilgrims, we sailed down the fine River 
Brenta, leaving behind us the gardens, superb palaces, and populous villages, 
which line its banks. On entering the lagunes, a great number of gondolas 
surrounded the passage boat. One of the gondoliers, a Lombard, who was 
well known at Venice, offered to take us more speedily than the rest, and 
get us clear of the custom-house inquisitors. A trifle served to bribe some 
of the officers who seemed inclined to search ; and gliding rapidly along by 

the light of a beautiful setting sun, we svon reached our destination. 
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October 29. Evening. 

So many accounts of Venice have already been published, that I do not 
think it necessary to enter into a detailed description of it, but shall content 
myself with giving my own impressions, and painting this extraordinary city 
as it appears to my eyes. What particularly engages my attention is the 
people, that immense living mass, in a state of existence, involuntary, and 
unavoidable. 

It was not mere caprice that induced this people to seek refuge in these 
Isles, where new colonies hastened in succession to join the first refugees. 
Necessity taught them to look for an asylum in a situation whence, in spite 
of its natural defects, they at length derived the most important advantages, 
compelled as they were to depend on their own resources, while the whole of 
the North of Europe was still grovelling in darkness. Their progress in po- 
pulation and in wealth were the happy result of this local disadvantage. 
Houses rose with rapidity. The live rock was hewn to give consistence to 
the sandy and marshy soil. The dwellings of the inhabitants grew up like 
trees, which, being confined at the root, seem to increase in length, in pro- 
portion as they are circumscribed in width. Jealous of every inch of ground, 
and hemmed in by their lagunes, they allotted to their streets only just as 
much space as was absolutely necessary to separate one row of houses from 
another, and to afford the customary communications between then. With 
them the water was destined to take place of fine streets, squares, and pro- 
menades. The Venetians became a new race of men, as Venice was a new 
kind of city. The great canal, with its serpentine windings, yields to no 
street in the world ; and what can be compared to the vast space which fronts 
the Piazzadi San Marco? I allude to that immense sheet of water, smooth 
and brilliant as a mirror, round which Venice rises in a semicircle. The 
Island of San Giorgio is seen across this liquid plain to the left ; a little far- 
ther on, to the right, is discovered the Giudecca, with its canal, and a little 
higher up is the Custom-house, and the entrance of the great Canal, adorned 
with two magnificent marble temples. Such is, ina few words, the principal 
objects which strike the eye of the spectator on advancing between the two 
colonnades of the Piazza di San Marco. The numerous engravings of views 
of Venice, taken both from the interior and exterior of the town, give a very 
good idea of the reality. 

After dinner I determined to form an accurate notion of the effect of the 
whole, and I plunged, unassisted by a guide, into the labyrinth of the town. It 
is impossible, without having traversed the city, to form an idea of the limited 
nature of the communications, which are incessantly interrupted by canals of 
all sizes, notwithstanding the quantity of bridges that are thrown across them. 
In general, a man may measure the breadth of the streets by stretching out 
his arms, and some are so narrow, that if he walks with his hands in his 
pockets, his elbows will touch the walls. Others, however, are broader, and 
there are also some small squares; but all are on a very confined scale. 

I found my way with ease to the great canal, and to the great bridge of 
the Rialto, which, by the way, consists of merely one arch of white 
marble. It affords a very extensive and agreeable prospect. The sides of the 
canal are lined with small vessels, unloading near the bridge, the stores 
which they have conveyed from the main land, and in the midst of these, 
crowds of gondolas are seen rowing up and down. To-day, in particular, 
which happens to be the Festival of St. Michael, the effect of the scene was 
truly enchanting, but to give you an idea of its beauty, I must describe it 
somewhat in detail, The great canal separates Venice into two parts, which 
are united only by the single bridge of the Rialto ; but there is a sort of open 
boat which is used to facilitate the communication from one bank of the 
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canal to the other. These ferryings were more frequent to-day than usual. 
Many boats were seen filled with a number of well-dressed females, all 
covered with black veils, who were crossing to attend the church dedicated 
to the saint of the day. Anxious to procure a nearer view of the fair devotees, 
I left the bridge and proceeded to one of the landing places, where I was 
rewarded for my trouble, by the sight of some really charming women. 

At length, tired of walking, | quitted the narrow streets, and stepping 
into a gondola, I rowed to the Northern extremity of the great canal. I thus 
made the tour of the island of St. Clara, and proceeding along the lagunes 
and the canal of the Giudecca, I at length arrived opposite the Piazza di 
San Marco, thus enjoying my share in the sovereignty of the Adriatic Sea, 
of which every Venetian fancies himself master, when he is seated in his gon- 
dola. At this moment I could not avoid recollecting, with feelings of respect, 
my excellent father, whose greatest delight used to be to relate all the 
wonders of Venice. Every surrounding object has an air of dignity. I saw 
before me a mighty work which bears evidence of what the united powers of 
man are capable of ; it is a magnificent monument, not of a monarch, but of 
a people. Even now when the lagunes are gradually filling up, when un- 
wholesome vapours are exhaling from their marshes, when the Venetian 
trade and power are daily declining, the genius which created this Republic 
still commands and receives the homage of the stranger. If Venice, like all 
that is bright, has faded, she has yielded only to the hand of Time. 


September 30th. 

Towards evening, I again wandered without a guide to the remotest 
quarters of the city. There are steps at the sides of the bridges, fur the con- 
venience of the gondolas and the larger boats, which are thus enabled to land 
their passengers under the arches. I tried to thread the labyrinth without 
asking my way, and I succeeded at last. It is impossible to form an idea of 
the intricacy of its windings. The mode which I adopted of directing my 
course by the position of the sun was certainly a good one. While I thus 
explored every corner of the city, to the very extremest point of inhabited 
ground, I was enabled to examine the manners and habits of its citizens, 
and I found in each different quarter of the town a style of physiognomy and 
manners distinct from the rest. Man is really a singular creature. 

Many houses are built on the very edge of the canals; but here and 
there quays are erected on which one may walk very agreeably in the midst 
of canals, palaces, and temples. The most pleasant of these is the long North 
quay, from which there is a fine view of the islands, and particularly of Mu- 
rano, which looks like Venice in miniature. The intermediate lagunes are 
enlivened with swarms sf moving gondolas. 


September 30th. Evening. 

I procured a plan of Venice to-day, and was thus enabled to form a more 
complete idea of the place. After having studied it a little, I went to the top 
of St. Mark’s steeple, whence there is an uncommonly fine view. It was 
about noon, and the sun shone brightly, so that I could clearly distinguish 
every object both near and distant. ‘The lagunes were flooded with the tide. 
Turning my eyes in the direction of Lido, a small tongue of land which ter- 
minates the lagunes, I beheld, for the first time, the sea, and saw some vessels 
upon it. In the lagunes, too, there were galleys and frigates, which were des- 
tined to join the squadron of the Chevalier Emo, now employed in chasing 

. the Algerine pirates. These vessels have been detained by contrary winds. 
The Paduan and Vicentine Mountains, and the Tyrolese Hills, magnificently 
closed the back ground of this splendid picture, on the North-west. 
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October 1st. 

I have examined the city under more than one point of view: to-day, 
though it is Sunday, I was disgusted with the extreme filthiness of the streets. 
There is, indeed, a sort of police, whose duty it is to look after the state of 
the streets ; and the ordure is now and then heaped up in certain corners, 
whence it is removed in large boats, by those inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing islands who have occasion for manure. But the work is done in a very 
negligent way. This want of cleanliness is the less excusable, as the local 
situation of Venice would enable the inhabitants to obviate the evil as easily 
as in any of the towns of Holland. 

All the streets are paved. Even those in the most remote districts have 
pavements, if not of stone, at least of brick. The streets are raised in the 
middle, having gutters on each side to carry off the water to the subterra- 
neous drains. Other constructions and plans of old standing, prove how 
much it had been the intention of skilful architects to render Venice the 
cleanest, as it is the most singular of cities. I could not help meditating, as 
I walked along, on a plan for the attainment of this important object, and for 
the better regulation of this department of the police. We always feela 
pleasure in meddling with other people's affairs. 

October 2d, 1786. 

The first place I visited was La Carita. The works of Palladio informed 
me that the great architect had here constructed a convent, on the model of 
the supposed residence of a rich and hospitable individual of antiquity. The 
design appeared to me to be perfect, both as a whole and in detail. I was 
delighted with it, and I expected to see a master-piece. But alas! scarcely 
a tenth part of the building was completed. However, what there is of it is 
well worthy the genius of Palladio. I had never yet seen so perfect a design, 
and such finished execution. It would require a whole year to study such a 
work. I certainly never beheld any thing so grand and so perfect. To form 
a notion of this superb design, let it only be remembered that the great artist, 
endowed with an innate perception of beauty and grace, and imbued with a 
profound knowledge of the genius of antiquity, conceived the idea of con- 
structing, after an antique model, an edifice to serve at once as a monastery 
and a refuge for travellers. 

The building is entered by a portico of the Corinthian order, and the 
admiration it inspires banished all ideas of the superstitious devotion to 
which it is dedicated. On one side is the sachristy, and on the other the cham- 
ber of the chapter. Near this chamber is a magnificent open spiral stair- 
case. The steps are fixed into the wall, and so contrived that the one sup- 
ports the other. One could walk up and down this staircase for ever without 
being tired. The beauty of this part of the edifice, may be judged of by the 
value which Palladio himself attached to it. The front court leads to a 
spacious inner court. According to the design, this court was to be surround- 
ed by the building, of which, unfortunately, only the left side is completed. 
The portion that is finished presents three divisions for stories of three orders 
of architecture. The first division above the ground is a range of porticos ; 
the second is a row of arcades, fronting the cells ; .and the third con- 
sists of walls with windows. I must now say a word or two respecting 
the execution. ; 

Only the capitals and bases of the pillars and the key stones of the 
arches are of stone; the rest is composed of a kind of baked clay, I . 
cannot call it brick, for it differs. from all the brick or tile that I have 
hitherto seen. The frizes, cornices, and arches are of the same material. 
The cement of the building consists of a composition of lime. The whole 
seems to have been formed at a single cast. If it were finished, cleaned, 
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and white-washed, it would present the most superb spectacle that can be 
conceived. 

The plan seems to have been formed on too extensive a scale; a 
fault common to many modern edifices. The great architect did not foresee 
that it would be necessary not only to pull down the old convent, but also to 
purchase many of the neighbouring houses ; aud both money and inclina- 
tion were wanting for those undertakings. Oh fate! thou who hast so often 
favoured and immortalized folly! could’st thou not have decreed the comple- 
tion of this magnificent master-piece of art ? 

October 3d. 

I have just seen the church of Il Redentore, a superb monument of the 
genius of Palladio. The front is even finer than that of the church of St. 
Giorgio. The numerous engravings of these buildings have made them 
well known. 

Palladio was profoundly imbued with the sublime spirit of the ancients. 
He abhorred the mean and narrow ideas of the age in which he lived. He 
was too noble minded to consent to sacrifice his genius; and he therefore 
sought to inspire his contemporaries with his own sublime taste. Some 
passages of his works shew that he disapproved of the practice of following 
the model of the old basilisks in the construction of churches, which he 
endeavoured to approximate to the form of the ancient temples. Thus we 
may account for certain incongruities which he has avoided in the church of 
Il Redentore, but which are very apparent in that of St. Giorgio. 

The interior of Il Redentore, is no less beautiful than its exterior. All, 
even the designs for the altars are the work of Palladio. It is painful to see 
the niches which were intended to be adorned with statues, filled with 
painted wooden images. 

The Capuchins of the Church of St. Peter, have erected a splendid side 
altar, in honour of St. Francis. The only part of the architecture left visible 
in this altar are the capitals of some Corinthian columns ; the rest is covered 
with magnificent and tasteful embroidery, in the Arabesque style. It is alto- 
gether as pretty a thing in that way as can be imagined. What particularly 
attracted my notice was some foliage which I at first supposed to be worked 
in gold. Ona nearer approach, however, I discovered the deception. The 
leaves which I had mistaken for gold, were merely cut out in straw, after an 
elegant pattern, and fastened upon paper. The ground consisted of the 
most vivid colours; and the whole was executed with so much variety and 
taste, that this trifle, the materials of which were of no value, and which was 
probably the work of the monks themselves, appeared at first sight, to be a 
rich and costly article. It would, indeed, have been worth a considerable 
sum of money had it been really gold embroidery, as it seemed to be. 

I have occasionally seen on one of the quays a man, surrounded by a 
crowd of people, to whom he appeared to be relating some story. As he 
spoke in the Venetian dialect, I could not understand a word he uttered. 
His auditors were chiefly composed of people of the lowest class. They 
laughed but little. Indeed the man betrayed nothing ludicrous or buffoon- 
like in his manner ; on the contrary, his air was rather serious and composed. 
He exhibited an admirable variety and precision in his gestures: his action 
altogether indicated judgment and talent. 

With the map of the city in my hand, I found my way to the church of 
the Mendicanti, after having lost myself several times. The conservatory 
here is held-in high estimation. The pupils executed an Oratorio behind the 
grating ; the church was crowded, the music delightful, and the singing ex- 
cellent. An old man, with a soprano voice, performed the part of Saul : 
this astonished me; I had formed no idea of such a voice. Some parts of 
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the Oratorio were admirable. The words, which were a kind of Italanized 
Latin, were, occasionally, rather ludicrous; but, upon the whole, they 
were well adapted for singing, and afforded fine scope for the skill of the 
composer. 

I should have been highly gratified with this performance, had not the 
odious Chapel-master mercilessly persevered in beating time with a roll of 
music against the rails, as if he had been giving a lesson to beginners: The 
performers were perfect in their parts; and consequently this eternal 
beating was wholly unnecessary, while it destroyed the impression which the 
music was calculated to produce. The effect was similar to that which might 
he expected if the muscles of a fine statue were tinged with red to render them 
the nore apparent. Harmony can but be injured by any sound that is dis- 
connected with it. How could the vanity of a musician induce him to force 
himself upon the notice of the audience by creating such an unpleasing dis- 
cord? Should he not rather have been gratified with the praise due to the per- 
fection of the execution ; I know that the French make use of what they term 
the baton de mesure, but I did not expect to meet with it in Italy. This, 
however, is not the only instance in which I have observed people fancy that 
they are heightening our enjoyment, while they are doing everything in their 
power to destroy it. 





LE MACON.—AN OPERA, 


BY AUBERT. 


Amonc the Operas which have for some time past been brought out 
at Paris, Le Macon, performed with success at the Theatre de [ Opera Comique, 
in Paris, deserves some notice. 

The first scene presents a view of a guinguinet, near one of the barriers 
of Paris. Rogers a Mason, is celebrating his marriage with Henriette. The 
friends of the young couple are playing and dancing in front of the house, 
while Roger, sings a rondo, the burthen of which is—Du courage, du courage: 
les amis sont towours la. A young gentleman, Leon de Mérinville, happening 
to pass by, is astonished to recognize Roger. Mérinville had a few days be- 
fore been attacked by robbers, in a solitary situation in the outskirts of Paris, 
when the mason returning from his work, and singing the rondo above men- 
tioned, hastened to his assistance, and put the robbers to flight. Mérinville 
presented to his deliverer the sum of fifty louis d'or, which he happened to 
have aboat him; and Roger, overjoyed at his good fortune, returned home 
singing his rondo, with the determination of getting married without delay. 
Roger requests that Mérinville will do him the honour of joining his wedding 
party, but the young gentleman is better engaged. He has made an assig- 
nation with a lady, and hurries off to keep his appointment. Meanwhile 
evening draws in: the wedding party prepare to return home: all depart 
except Roger, who stays behind for a few moments to settle the reckoning. 
On a sudden two strangers rush behind him and seize him by the arms, 
They inquire whether he is a mason, and on his replying in the affirmative, 
they blindfold him and lead him away. 

The opening of the second Act discovers the Turkish ambassador's re- 
sidence. The scene represents the interior of a beautiful grotto, in which his 
Excellency’s female slaves are assembled. Among them is a young Greek 
female, named Irma, whom the Ambassador intends to marry on his return 
to Constantinople. Irma discloses to one of her friends, that as the Ambas- 
sador and all his suite are to leave France on the following morning, she has 
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found means to convey a note to a young French gentleman, who is ena- 
moured of her; and that they have appointed to meet each other in the grotto 
that very evening. Meanwhile Abdalla, the Ambassador, has, unknown to 
the lovers, obtained information of their intended meeting, and he determines 
on taking a truly Turkish kind of revenge. Mérinville presents himself at the 
appointed place, when a party of Turkish slaves rush in, and after fastening 
the lovers in opposite parts of the grotto, order a mason to wall up the en- 
trance. This mason is no other than Roger. He recognizes his benefactor, 
but is too closely watched to have an opportunity of speaking to him. But 
while he is closing up the wall, he holds out to bim a signal of hope, by 
singing Du courage, du courage ! les amis sont towours la, P 

‘The third Act opens with the interior of Roger's house. I[t is morning, 
and Henriette, who has been up all night, is alarmed at the unaccountable 
absence of her husband. One of her female companions endeavours to rouse 
her suspicion respecting his fidelity. Meanwhile Roger, whom the Ambas- 
sador’s servants have conducted blindfold to the barriére, whence they took 
him, now returns home. He knows not where he has been, and has no clue 
by which he can hope to discover and liberate his benefactor. Henriette 
overwhelms him with reproaches; and her companion declares that she saw 
him with a party of strangers alight from a coach, and enter a house. ‘‘What 
house?” he eagerly exclaims. ‘“ The Turkish Ambassador's,” is the reply. 
Roger, after capering about in a transport of joy, embraces his wife and then 
runs away. Henriette, filled with amazement, concludes that he has lost his 
senses. ‘The mystery, however, is speedily cleared up by the reappearance 
of Roger, who returns accompanied by Mérinville and Irma; and the mason 
closes the Opera by singing his favourite rondo, in which the other characters 
join him in chorus. 

The plot of this Opera, though full of improbable incidents, is neverthe- 
less worked up in a very amusing way. ‘The literary part is the joint pro- 
duction of MM. Scribe and G. Delavigne. The authors appear to understand 
the art of writing for music; and in this last production M. Aubert has proved 
himself to be gifted with the talent requisite for dramatic composition. ‘The 
music of La Macon differs in-style from that of La Niege, which, in spite of 
the popularity it has attained, possesses no extraordinary degree of merit, in 
a dramatic point of view. If the music of La Niege be considered without 
reference to the scenic action, and the words of the text to which it is adapt- 
ed—if judged as an independent composition, it will be found inferior to 
many productions in the class to which it belongs. With regard to dramatic 
colouring, M. Aubert’s style is, however, decidedly improved ; and the per- 
formance of this last Opera has been attended with complete success. 


CASTLE HOWARD COLLECTION. 


Tue occasion which induces us to say a few words in this Number on 
the excellent collection at Castle Howard, is one which we deeply regret. 
The noble possessor, the late Earl of Carlisle, by whom we believe the col- 
lection chiefly was made, died on the 4th of September, in the 78th year of 
his age, having in the course of his long life distinguished himself by serving 
his country in the highest stations, and by his love of Literature and the Arts. 
He was the author of two tragedies, and some elegant poems, which were 
printed and circulated among his Lordship’s friends. In the Fine Arts to 
which he was fondly attached, his knowledge was extensive ; and of his cor- 
rect judgment and delicate taste, his collection of pictures, which is much 
more remarkable. for its value than its magnitude, bears incontestible evi< 
dence. This noble lord was not only.a generous but a judicious patron of 
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the arts. He loved to bring merit to light wherever he found it, and many 
artists who have risen to eminence, owe much of their success to the appro- 
bation and encouragement he bestowed on their early labours. He was an 
early friend and patron of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and when that eminent 
painter was occupied on his celebrated picture of Ugolino, Lord Carlisle made, 
at the request of the artist, a translation of the passage of Dante, in which 
the dreadful story is told. The collection in Castle Howard consists, with 
the exception of a few family portraits, almost entirely of pictures by the 
old masters, in various schools and classes, but particularly of the Italian 
schools. ‘They are partly contained in a picture gallery, and partly dispersed 
about the different apartments, the former, indeed, being not well con- 
structed with regard to light, it has been found expedient to hang all the 
best pictures in the dwelling rooms. ‘The chief point of interest in this col- 
lection is a small picture by Annibale Caracci, well known under the name 
of the “Three Marys.’’ Thig picture was formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Orleans, and passed into the hands of the late Earl of Carlisle on the 
sale of that Prince's collection. Fuseli should have made an exception in 
favour of this picture, when he talked of the school of the Caracci’s, aiming 
at a combination of every excellence, and falling short of all ; for this surely 
comes as near to the perfection of painting as any work can be expected to 
do. In all the executive departments—in drawing, colouring, chiaroscuro, 
composition, its excellence is astonishing, and in the still more important 
quality of expression, it is inimitably fine. Had Annibale Caracci painted no 
other work than this, his fame would probably have stood much higher than 
it does ; but it is not by a single work that a painter is to be judged. His 
talents can only be justly estimated by a general examination of his various 
productions, and Annibale Caracci must be content to take a much lower 
station on the list of painters than the excellence of such a work as the Three 
Marys would seem to entitle him to *. His relation, Ludovico Caracci, 
whose sober twilight effects have given such an air of grandeur and solem- 
nity to his compositions, was perhaps the greater genius of the two, though 
his qualifications as a painter were of a less varied and extensive character. 
The ‘‘Entombment of Christ,’ at Castle Howard, which is also from the 
Orleans collection, is a very fair specimen of his powers of execution. The 
figure of our Saviour is drawn with admirable science, and the whole compo- 
sition is distinguished by a degree of repose and solemnity beautifully adapted 
to the subject.—There is a curious and interesting specimen in this collec- 
tion of an early Flemish painter, naméd Mabeuge, a composition of a consi- 
derable number of figures in a great variety of rich dresses, with landscape, 
architecture, animals, &c. all finished with the most elaborate nicety, and of 
the most brilliant colours; a picture which, one would fancy, must have 
consumed the greatest part ofa lifetime to execute, and no doubt obtained 
the highest reputation for its author, at the period at which he lived, though 
now it can only be interesting as a specimen of the antiquity of art. There 
are several very fine portraits ; one particularly, by Velasquez, full of depth, 
richness, and powerful effect of Nature. One excellent specimen of Vandyke, 
a portrait of his friend Snyders; and a fine head of the famous Earl of Arundel, 
by Rubens. The Snyders possesses all that simplicity and truth which cha- 
racterize the best works of Vandyke, and is evidently painted con amore. It is 
a specimen of his very best style, before his love of money, and the extra- 
ordinary demand for his works in England had led him into partial negli- 
gence and manner, The Earl of Arundel has, like most of Rubens’ por- 
traits, a powerful look of Nature, combined with a great display of executive 


* It is much to be regretted that there exists no tolerable print of this admirable work. 
Sharpe, we understand, was occupied in an engraving from it for some years previous to his 
_death, but we have not heard whether it was ever accomplished. 
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skill. It shews a power of seizing on the most prominent characteristics of 
objects, and of rendering them with a bold fidelity of hand. Greatly similar, 
though with less vigour and confidence, is the style of Reynolds’s portraits, 
of which there are also two or three very charming specimens at Castle How- 
ard. Lady Cawdor, when a child, and the late Countess of Carlisle are the 
best, the former full of the expression of infantine simplicity and artless 
grace, the latter teeming with the more finished elegance of maturer beauty. 
A fine St. John, by Domenichino, some excellent specimens of Canaletti, and 
a variety of other pictures, by different masters, contribute towards the con- 
tents of this collection. 

Some Sketches from this Collection will be given in future Numbers of 
the Parthenon. 





ANTIQUITIES. 


[FROM THE MONITEUR OF SEPT. 23.] 


Report to the Academy of Fine Arts, of the French Institute made by 
M. Huyot, in the name of the Section of Architecture, on the measures 
taken by M. Bibent for drawing a Plan and exhibiting a complete re- 
storation of the ancient city of Pompeii.—Sitting of July 16, 1825. 


Burtep under the ashes of Vesuvius, on the first recorded eruption, 
in which Pliny perished in the year 79, the ancient city of Pompeii was quite 
forgotten until 1769, when the King of Naples ordered diggings for the dis- 
covery of such bronzes and statues as might still be found 1n its scite, The 
first object was to collect every thing of value which might be discovered. 
Marble statues, articles in bronze, and paintings, deeply engaged the atten- 
tion of men of letters and artists; but the principal edifices of the city, which 
were gradually uncovered, soon presented to architects and archeologists 
accurate data respecting the customs and habits of this Greek colony. The 
Neapolitan Museums were quickly filled with statues, marbles, paintings, 
and bronzes of every description, and these collections have had a great in- 
fluence on the arts, and the taste of the present age. 

A learned society proposed to publish all the interesting discoveries in 
Pompeii, and undertake, at the expense of the Royal Treasury, a work which 
was of too considerable an extent to satisfy the eager curiosity of artists and 
amateurs. This society published prints of the bronzes anc paintings; but as 
yet no plates of the buildings have appeared, though they are daily decaying, 
and are liable, on every new eruption, to be again covered with ashes. 

This may account for the attempts which have been made by different 
architects to give to the world plates of the principal buildings of Pompeii, 
but the prohibition against drawing and measuring was an obstacle which 
defeated any publication which could be relied on. However, about 1810, 
the brothers Gasse, two students of the architectural school of Paris, who 
were maintained by the Government at Rome, and who hav« lately been ap- 
pointed correspondents of the Academy of the Fine Arts, commenced a very 
elaborate work on the architecture of this city, and were preparing to submit 
it to the public, when Mazois, another student of the same school, brought 
out his publication of the ““ Monumens de Pompeii.” By order of the Go- 
vernment, every facility was afforded him, and he drew up, under the pro- 
tection of the Queen, the most interesting work which had appeared on 
Pompeii. 

The Section of Architecture takes this opportunity of pointing out the 
fact, that the first important illustrations of this ancient city were under- 
taken by the pupils of the Royal School, and also of calling your attention to 
the materials which the students, maintained by the government of Rome, have 
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been, during several years, gathering together, and which forms their most 
interesting collection. These materials, when all united, will be capable of 
giving a perfect idea of Pompeii. You had last year laid before you an ex- 
cellent work, the Restoration of the Forum of that city, by one of your 
architectural students. This work belongs to the Government, and its publi- 
cation, which the Ministers have promised, will extend the interest which 
the ruins of Pompeii never fail to excite—an interest too which is connected 
with utility ; for the studies thus made in Italy form a basis for our liberal 
arts, and models for our manufacturers. 

The lively interest attached to every thing connected with the ruins of 
Pompeii has induced M. Mazois to undertake a very extensive work on the 
public and private buildings, the paintings, and the architectural details of 
that town. He had not terminated his labours when M. Gell, an English 
geographer and antiquary, published a small work, in octavo, on Pompeii, 
which is highly respectable for the manner in which it is executed. The 
views taken by the Camera Lucida are marked by precision and truth; some 
restorations, judiciously made, are certainly interesting ; but the plan being 
on too small a scale, affords only an imperfect idea of the distribution of the 
monuments ; and in this respect the work can only be regarded as a well 
constructed Itinerary. 

After, however, all that has been published at Naples on the bronzes and 
the paintings, and notwithstanding the work of M. Mazois on the details of 
the architecture, and of M. Gell on the views, there was still wanting a 
general plan, in which the whole extent of Pompeii, the situation of the 
monuments, the houses already discovered, and what parts remain to be dug 
up, in order to render the town perfectly known, might all be seen at one 
view. This task has been undertaken by M. Bibent, and the Academy will 
doubtless learn with pleasure that it falls to the lot of a pupil of the Royal 
School of the Fine Arts to unite in one work everything capable of affording 
an exact idea of the taste, the knowledge, the customs, and the manners of 
this Greek colony, as explained by its monuments. 

Pompeii situated on the sea coast, extends to the foot of Mount Vesuvius. 
Its length was about 1200 metres, and its breadth 730. It was surrounded 
by well-built walls, and had at least seven principal gates, six of which have 
been completely laid open. Besides its palaces and private houses, it had 
within its boundaries a forum, or public place, surrounded by edifices, two 
theatres, temples, and fountains, all of which are now exposed to view 
Twenty streets are completely cleared out. These streets, formed of shops 
and fronts of houses, on which are paintings and ornaments of every descrip- 
tion, make altogether in length about 4600 metres, which is equal to more 
than 400 houses. It was no inconsiderable labour to measure and draw ruins 
which appear in disorder. The slightest inaccuracy was sufficient to produce 
great errors, But M. Bibent has executed his work with infinite care and 
address. His plan embraces a faithful representation of all the public and 
private buildings of this interesting city. He has neglected no details what- 
ever. An undertaking of this importance deserves the highest praise, not 
only on account of the manner in which every part of the work is executed, 
but also for the courage and constancy requisite to surmount all the difficul- 
ties which the artist had to encounter. Completely directed to his work, 
M. Bibent has spared neither money nor assiduities to win the confidence 
of the inferior officers, who are often induced, by a false national spirit, to 
withhold from foreigners the advantages which the royal benevolence grants 
them ; and, notwithstanding the protection of the sovereign, M. Bibent 
would have been more than once obliged to abandon his task, had not the 
hope of being useful to the arts, and of maintaining the reputation of the 
Royal School of Paris, inspired him with the most ardent zeal. The work of 
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M. Bibent possesses the great advantage of being executed on the spot; and 
the numerous details of the admeasurements which we have seen, are a secu- 
rity for the correctness of all his operations. 

The plan consists of sixteen sheets of grand-eagle paper, which when 
united, form a parallelogrum of four metres by two and a half. Eight of the 
sheets contain all the ruins yet laid open. The other sheets only serve to 
shew the totality of the town with its walls and gates. In thuspresenting to 
the public the whole of the boundary of Pompeii, the author is influenced by 
the wish of soon seeing the two-thirds of the town, which yet remains buried, 
cleared out. He is persuaded that the lively interest which that already 
done must create, will be sufficient to stimulate the exertions for laying open 
the whole town. In fact, how many monuments, interesting places, and 
edifices, remain yet to be discovered? In this spirit, M. Bibent has so 
arranged his plates, that he will every year be able at very little expence to 
mark on the copper the new discoveries which are making, slowly it is 
true, but without interruption. It is essential that the artist should be on the 
spot to enable him to execute such a work in a satisfactory manner. It often 
happens that fragments remaining in their place indicate the nature of the 
original plan, but if they are deranged by an unskilful workman, who think 
only how they can most easily clear away the ruins, the plan is lost, and it is 
no longer possible to determine whether you have before you a gallery, a court, 
orahall. The method adopted by M, Bibent has the merit of remedying this 
very serious inconvenience, and his drawings shew tbe appropriation of several 
interesting arrangements of the buildings, with respect to the habits and 
manners of the ancients. The plan, besides the advantage of making artists 
and antiquaries acquainted with the discoveries annually made, preserve what 
is daily recovered from the earth, and more particularly from the ashes thrown 
out by Vesuvius in new eruptions, which are very considerable; for the 
ancient soil, cleared in former years, is already covered two feet deep. In 
this point of view, we cannot too much applaud M. Bibent for having, as it 
were, devoted himself to the city of Pompeii. He has sacrificed all his time, 
and placed all his ambition, in the completion of this enterprise, being per- 
suaded that the only way of doing any thing well, is to give up one’s self to 
it without reserve. 

To this interesting work, the artist intends to add a second, which will 
include the general sections of the town in different directions; and, scru- 
pulously confining himself to an exact representation of the existing state of 
things,accompanied by some perspective views ; men of erudition will then have 
the opportunity of interpreting the ruins according to the different restora 
tions which may be made of the city. The work will terminate by different 
details of the orders of architecture, considered with respect to the various 
proportions which the ancients gave to the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthi- 
an. M. Bibent not only draws, but engraves the plans himself, which is the 
right way to secure correctness. The work is thus rendered highly valuable, 
to amateurs and artists. 

Your Committee, therefure, propose to communicate to the Minister of 
the Interior the opinion, that of all the works of this kind, few present a 
greater interest, either with respect to the study of art, the researches of anti- 
quity, or the history of architecture, and that M. Bibent has sacrificed many 
years of his life, and incurred considerable expence in carrying it on. ‘The 
Committee is therefore ‘persuaded, that it would be for the interest and honour 
of France, to enable this architect to publish the second part of the work, which 
he has announced, and which will be a real conquest made by art, over time 
and destruction, 

The Academy approves the Report, and adopts the recommendation, 

Signed, QuaTREMERIE DE Quincy, 
Perpetual Secretary to the Society of the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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We have inserted the above Report, not merely on account of the inter- 
est which belongs to itself, but also because it serves to prove the attention 
paid to the encouragement of the fine arts, by the French Government, and 
explains the machinery through which its Patronage is distributed. 

As the following statement has a direct connexion with this article, we 
take the opportunity of inserting it here, although it has already appeared in 
several of the public Papers. 


The most recent excavations made at Pompeii have brought to light some of the most 
interesting objects which have yet been discovered. They consist of a house, which, from its 
paintings, has been named the ‘‘Caea del Poeta Dramatica,” a public bath complete; a 
marble statue, similar to those of Cicero; a large equestrian statue in bronze, supposed to be 
that of the Emperor Nero ; and various other objects.—The *‘ Casa del Pocta,” by its com- 
modious distribution the elegance of its decorations, and the nianner in which every thing 
appears to have been perfected, is superior to any that have been yet discovered. At the 
door is the figure of a watch-dog, well traced in Mosaic with the following motto’ ‘* cave 
cane.” Ou another part of the pavement is a Mosaic of a woman playing on the tibia, an old 
man exhibiting two tragic masks, and two actors preparing for exhibition. The paintings on 
the wall represent a poet or an actor, reading a manuscript before three handsome women, 
who seew to listen to him with great attention. In a bed-room is oue of those obscena so 
frequently found in the ruins of Herculaveum and Pompeii. In the public bath every thing 
is complete. ‘There are four rooms, which the ancient Romans required in these establish- 
ments, namely, the hypocaustum, or furnace, the warm bath, the vapour rooms, besides the 
room which served as a dressing-room, the corridor for the persons who waited their turn, 
and the entrance hall. These balnearia, are very highly ornamented, the ceilings and walls 
are covered with handsome stucco-works, and the floors are all of different coloured marble 
or mosaics ; the roof of the chamber whercin is the cold bath, is a dome with an openiug in 
the centre, through which the light penetrates; the bath is lower than the pavement : it is 
about twenty feet square, and is composed entirely of white marble. In the hall of the warm 
bath is a large concha, or shell, on the edge of which is written, in large letters of bronze, the 
name and quality uf the donor, aud the price he paid for it. In the corridor is a bronze fur- 
nace, at which the frequenters of the baths warmed themselves. Several strigiles (a kind of 
brush which the Romans made use of) have been picked up, which have been sent to the 
Royal Museum. 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Tne Opera of Tarrare, from the first night of its production down to 
the period of Mr. Braham's departure for York, continued to be unremittingly 
performed, and Salieri’s fine music seemed to rise in the estimation of the 
public the oftener it was heard *. The spirited manager of this Theatre has 
within the last few weeks presented to the public a variety of entertainments, 
consisting either of new pieces or old favourites revived. 

A new Operatic Drama, called the ‘‘ Shepherd Boy,” has been performed 
with perfect success. ‘The piece is obviously of French origin, and though 
in itself possessing no remarkable merit, affords Miss Kelly an opportunity 
for the display of some very impressive acting, in the peculiar style in which 
she stands unrivalled. The other principal characters are sustained by Mr. 
Cooper and Miss Goward, a clever young actress, whom we have not as yet 
had an opportunity of noticing. To a clear, sweet, and sufficiently powerful 
voice, she unites a pleasing and unaffected style of singing; and we think 
she bids fair to become a distinguished public favourite. She is, we are in- 
formed, a pupil of Miss Kelly. The appearance of Mathews has proved a 


* It was our intention to have selected for the Parthenon a few pieces from the Music 
of Tarrare, in addition to those which appeared in our two last Numbers. This design we 
however, abandoned, on observing from the advertisements that Mr. Hawes, one of the 
gentlemen who were engaged in superintending the production of the piece, at the English 
Opera, has published the Music, with his own judicious arrangements. It was no part of 
our plan to present to the readers of the Parthenon, publications which may be procured at the 
shop of any Music-seller in town, 
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high gratification to the lovers of comic humour. He performed in the 
‘* Stout Gentleman,” a piece founded on Washington Irving’s Tale of that 
name. After an unsuccessful trial of two nights, however, the piece was 
withdrawn, and Mathews has since appeared in the “ Bashful Man,’’ and 
‘* Jonathan in England.” In both pieces, which have proved exceedingly 
attractive, Mr. Broadhurst introduces some of the Irish melodies, which he 
sings with sweetness and simplicity. 

The Opera of “ Inkle and Yarico,”” has been revived. The part of Ya- 
rico by Miss Kelly ; while Miss Paton and Mathews were the representatives 
of Wowsky and Trudge. With such a combination of talent, the performance 
was of course highly attractive. 





Drury Lane and Covent Garden opened for the Winter season, the for- 
mer on Saturday the 24th, and the latter on the 26th of September. Both 
have been newly repaired and ornamented during the late recess. There has 
been no novelty hitherto at Drury Lane. At Covent Garden, a Mr. Warde has 
appeared in the arduous part of Brutus. This gentleman performed some 
years ago at the Haymarket. He is evidently a man of talent, though not 
capable of standing in the very first rank as a tragedian. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Opera of Il Crociato in Egitto, was brought out a few evenings 
ago at the Theatre Italien, in Paris. The principal characters were represented 
by the same performers, who appeared in the Opera on its production at the 
Academie Royal de Musique. Madame Pasta performed Armando, Mesdames 
Mombelli and Schiassetti were the Palmide and Felicia. Adriano was repre- 
sented by Signor Donzelli and Levasseur, the celebrated basso, sustained 
the character of Aladino, Mayerbeer’s music is highly praised by the Pari- 
sian critics, one ef whom, in the course of his remarks on the Opera, pro- 
poses that the absurd character of Felicia should be omitted, and the music 
of her part allotted to the female attendant of Palmide. This change, which 
would doubtless be a material improvement to the piece, might be very easily 
effected at our Italian stage, where the beautiful song ‘ Ah ch’io l’adoro 
ancor,” the only solo piece which the composer has assigned to the character 
of Felicia, is omitted for the substitution of a noisy unmeaning composition, 
wholly unconnected with the Opera. The parts of Mayerbeer’s Opera, which 
excited the highest degree of admiration in Paris, were precisely those which 
have proved most generally attractive in London, viz. the cavatina ‘‘ Caro 
mano, ’ the terzetto “ Giovinetto Cavalier,” the prayer ‘‘O,Cieloclemente!” &c. 

There seems to be at present a rage for duets on the piano-forte, a style 
of performance which is admirably adapted for compositions of a certain class. 
We have recently seen a selection of airs from Spohr's Opera of Jessonda 
adapted for two performers on one piano, published by Boosey, The arrange- 
ment is extremely creditable to the author, whose name does not appear on 
the title page. He has had the good taste to confine himself solely to Spohr’s 
composition, and to avoid the introduction of any extraneous matter. Among 
the pieces selected for this publication are the Military dance and chorus, 
which we some time ago inserted in the Parthenon. 

M. G. A. Schneider is appointed Chapel-master to the King of Prussia, 
during the temporary absence of Spontini, to whom the King has granted a 
short congé. Spontini is about to proceed to Paris, where his Opera of Alci- 
dor will be brought out at the Academie Royale de Musique. 

The Concert pitch employed in the Orchestras of Paris (which is rather 
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higher than that which custom has determined in London,) has been ascer- 
tained to be full a semi-tone higher than it was in Gluck’s time. On the re- 
vival of the Opera of Alceste, a short time ago, at the Academie Royale de 
Musique, it was determined to reduce the Concert pitch of the Orchestra to 
the point at which it was fixed when the Opera was composed. The purchase 
and alterations of instruments, together with the other Orchestral arrange- 
ments required for effecting this object, cost, it is said, the sum of 30,000 
francs. This, it must be confessed, was paying rather dearly for half a tone! 

At a Concert lately given by Moscheles, in Paris, the Overture to the 
Freyschutz was played in a manner which must have produced a novel and 
striking effect. It was arranged for six performers on three piano fortes. 
Each of the instruments on which the piece was performed comprised six 
octaves and a half. 

The King of Prussia, in token of his admiration of Spontini’s last work, the 
Opera of Alcidor, has presented to the composer the gold medal, which was 
struck in commemoration of the marriage of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of the Netherlands. 

On the first night of the performance of Alcidor at Berlin, the approba- 
tion which the exquisite music of the Opera was calculated to excite, was re- 
pressed, in consequence of the presence of some member of the Royal Family, 
for in the German Theatres, it seems there is no clapping when Royal per- 
sons form part of the audience. On the succeeding representation, however, 
public admiration was manifested in the most decided and rapturous manner. 
Spontini, having been loudly called for, appeared on the stage, and addressed 
the audieace in the German language, a circumstance which served to increase 
the applause which his talents had elicited. 

Mayerbeer’s Crociato in Egito was lately brought forward at the Opera of 
Munich. A female singer made her debut in Armando d’Orville, Velluti's 
part, but her performance, it appears, was not very successful. 

A Parisian music-seller has announced his intention of publishing by sub- 
scription Beethoven's Opera of Fidelio in score. This, we fear, is a circum- 
stance which every admirer of Beethoven must seriously regret ; for the ad- 
vertisement contains the following piece of information :—Cet Opera sera 
gravé tel qu'il peut étre représenté au theatre de !'Odeon. To those who are 
capable of fully enjoying the genuine music of Beethoven's Opera, the propo- 
sed alterations will, we presume, be as little satisfactory as the French ver- 
sion of the Freizchiitz. 

A German musical professor, named Bayer, who recently discovered a 
mode of performing double notes on the flute, has, it is said, now brought his 
invention to such a degree of perfection, that any one acquainted with his 
method may, on a flute of ordinary construction, play double notes, con- 
sisting of correct thirds, fourths, fifths, and sixths, in any key. 

Our musical readers will regret to hear of the death of the Abbe Gelinck. 
whose elegant Piano forte compositions are well known in this country. The 
Abbé had for some years past resided at Vienna, in the capacity of domestic 
Chaplain to Prince Esterhazy. He was a friend of the late celebrated Salieri, 


Yorxsnire Musicau Festivat.—Thbe second celebration of this Festival 
instituted for the benefit of the York County Hospital, and the Infirmaries of 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Hull, commenced on Tuesday, Sept. 13th, and was 
continued during the three following days, The entertainments consisted of 
four morning performances of music at the Minster, and of four evening 
Concerts at the York new Concert Rooms. On the evenings of Monday the 
12th, and Friday the 16th of September, Balls took place at the Assembly 
Rooms, the receipts of which, together with those of the evening Concerts, 
are intended to defray the expense of erecting the new Concert Room to be 
for ever held in trust for the benefit of the four Charities. The price of 
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tickets of admission to the best places in the Minster was fixed at one 
guinea, and the Concert tickets were sold at 15s. each. 

The Festival had been most anxiously anticipated for several months 
previous to its commencement, and extensive preparations were made for 
the music in the Cathedral. The part appropriated to the performance ex- 
tended from the west entrance to the end of the choir, being a distance of 
275 feet, and the width of 107 feet. At the last Festival, which took place 
in 1823, the transepts were left open, but galleries were now erected over 
them with fronts corresponding with the architecture of the building, and the 
west gallery was enlarged by taking in an additional pillar. The seats 
and the backs were all covered with scarlet cloth, and the general effect even 
before the company had assembled, was grand and imposing. The musical 
arrangements were admirable ; and the addition to the force, vocal and in- 
strumental, since the last Festival, was not less in efficiency than number. 
The number of vocal performers consisted of 365, of whom 15 were of the 
first rank in talent and musical reputation ; and the instrumental performers 
of 250, constituting an Orchestra upwards of 600 strong. 

The principal vocal performers engaged on this occasion were—Madame 
Caradori, Madamoiselle Garcia, Miss Stephens, Miss Travis, Miss Goodall, 
Miss Wilkinson, Miss Farrar; Signor de Begnis, Messrs. Braham, Knyvett, 
Sapio, Vaughan, Terrail, Bellamy, and H. Phillips. Madame de Begnis was 
also engaged, but was prevented by severe indisposition from attending. ‘The 
list of instrumental performers included many of the most distinguished in- 
dividuals in the profession; among whom were Messrs. Cramer, Mori, Kier- 
wetter, Loder, Gratorex, &c. Dr. Camidge, the Organist of the Cathedral, 
presided at the organ. 

The first morning's performance at the Cathedral consisted of a selection 
from Handell’s “ Samson,’ Beethoven's ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” and other 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Purcell, &c. Among the most remark- 
able pieces was Handel’s Gloria Patri, composed for the Peace of Utrecht. 
The syminphony was omitted, so that every voice and instrument was heard 
in one simultaneous burst, in the magnificent key of D. Madame Caradori 
sang some pieces in English. An Agnus Dei, by Mozart, was admirably exe- 
cuted by Miss Travis ; and Miss Stephens delighted her audience by her man- 
ner of singing ‘“ If guiltless blood.” 

The Messiah was performed on the morning of Wednesday. The open- 
ing recitative, ‘‘Comfort ye my People,” was sung by Mr. Vaughan, a cir- 
cumstance which could not but excite the astonishment of all who have 
witnessed the admirable effect produced in that celebrated movement, by 
Mr. Braham, to whom it is invariably assigned at the London Oratorios and 
Concerts. It was reported that this novel arrangement had been made in 
compliance with the wishes of a distinguished individual, who took consider- 
able interest in the Yorkshire Festival. ‘The circumstance has, however, 
been differently and more satisfactorily explained in the Times. It appears 
that at the last Yorkshire Festival, the recitative above alluded to was 
given to Madame Catalani, to whom the Directors made the concession of 
suffering it to be transposed half a note lower, to the great injury of the 
effect, for a most disagreeable impression was produced, when the chorus 
to which it belongs followed in the key in which Handel composed it. 
When, on completing the arrangements for the performances at the present 
Festival, it was determined that Madame Catalani was not to be engaged, 
Vaughan obtained a promise from a high dignitary of the church, that the 
introduction to the Messiah should be allotted to him to sing ; and this point, 
when an engagement was offered to Braham by the Directors, created an im- 
pediment in the negotiation, that singer insisting that the movement in 
question should be given to him. This point, as regarded Braham, the 
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Directors were willing to concede, but the promise which had been made 
to Vaughan stood in the way, and could not be broken. After a long corres- 
pondence on the subject, Braham, out of deference to the distinguished 
Prelate before alluded to, resigned his claim to a distinction which, in his 
case, was of comparatively minor importance to that of any person, because 
his professional pre-eminence, without forcing an inviduous comparison with 
the gentleman who had taken precedence of him on this occasion, cannot be 
disputed. 

The selection on Thursday was principally from Haydn's “Creation,” 
with some pieces from “ Judas Maccabeus.” Braham exerted his full powers 
in “ Sound an alarm.” Madame Caradori gave the recitative, ‘‘ And so shall 
the lute,” with exquisite brilliancy. The ease with which she ascended to 
C, and having touched it, gracefully relapsed, excited general admiration. 
Notwithstanding the extreme delicacy of her voice, every note was distinctly 
heard in the remotest part of the Cathedral. The chorus, “ Despairing, curs- 
ing,” was astonishingly grand. Braham’s ‘“ See splendour bright,” was as 
perfect us usual. The music at the Minster, closed on Friday, with a grand 
selection of sacred music. After one or two movements from the Dettingen 
te Deum, Miss Travis sung ‘‘ What though I trace,’ with exquisite expres- 
sion, It was her best effort during the Festival. Philips’s “ Tears such as 
tender fathers shed,” was also well given. The “ Dead March in Saul,” was 
a truly awful performance ; but the effect would have been still more impres- 
sive had the kettle drums heen muffled. ‘‘ Praise the Lord,’ which Miss 
Stephens next sang, was not well adapted to her powers. A motett by Haydn, 
“The arm of the Lord,’ followed, with striking grandeur. In the third part, 
Braham shone forth with his usual solemnity. The recitative from Jephthah, 
** Deeper and deeper still,” was sublime ; and the air, ‘‘ Waft her angels,” as 
touching, tender, and affecting a melody as he could pour out on the delighted 
senses. We despair of ever finding, in the same class of English music, an 
equal to this great vocalist. Miss Stephens introduced, ‘‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair,” and sang it enchantingly. The performances did not conclude 
till near six o'clock in the afternoon. The last piece was the Coronation 
Anthem, which the crowd around the great West doors were enabled to hear 
in consequence of the Dean's direction that those lofty portals should be 
thrown open for that purpose. 

The evening concerts were excellently attended, the New Concert Room, 
which adjoins and opens into the Assembly Room, is an elegant hall, ninety- 
three feet in length, sixty feet wide, and forty-five feet high, elegantly deco- 
rated with Ionic pilasters, with capitals, after the models of the temples of 
Asia Minor, and with a rich Etruscan frieze. 

The performers engaged for the Concerts were chiefly the same as those 
who assisted at the Minster, and the music for the most part consisted 
of selections from Italian Operas. 

The Ball at the Assembly Rooms on Friday, which closed the Festival, 
was exceedingly splendid, and was attended by many individuals of rank. 

The receipts arising from the Festival, which were considerably greater 
than those of 1523, amounted altogether to £20,462, and an additional £50 
was presented to the Committee by the Marquess of Aylesbury. 

It is not determined at what period the next Festival shall be held. 

The Festival was under the Presidency of the Archbishop of York, but 
his Grace did not attend the Music meetings, until after the funeral of his 
noble relative, the late Earl of Carlisle. 


Active preparations are making for the approaching grand Musical Fes- 
tival at Derby, which is to take place in All Saints’s church in that city. 


The Orchestra, which has been carefully selected, will, it is said, contain 300 
performers, vocal and instrumental. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


WE can seldom spare room for detailed examinations of books, or for extracts of 
any length, unless they be of that description to which we have resolved to pay particular at- 
tention, namely, works relative to the arts of Design and Music. We have, however, at pre- 
sent before us several works, of which, without attempting any thing like a regular Review, we 
think some brief notice ought to be taken. 

Franz der Este Koenig, von Frankreich &c.—Francis 1. King of France; a picture of 
manners in the 16th Century, by August Lebrecht Herrmann. Leipsic ; one Vol. 8vo. 

‘This work, which has reached us from the Continent, is one of the class of books which 
is calculated to create a taste for that most delightful and profitable study—History. Histori- 
cal knowledge is too frequently presented in a form which rather revolts than attracts the 
youthful mind, It is no easy task to get through a thick quarto, or half a dozen octavos, oc- 
cupied perhaps in a great part with uninteresting details ; but one sits down with pleasure, 
to a single tome, containing agreeable and well told anecdotes of the principal characters, of 
the period of which it professes to treat. In addition to the advantage of compression, we 
think the author of the present work has displayed judgment in the chuice of his subject. 
There are few periods in the history of France more eventful than the reign of Francis, 
and the character of the monarch himself is interesting, on account of his patronage of 
learning and the Fine Arts, which obtained for him the title of, ‘‘ the Restorer of Letters.” 
This is indeed a point of time, from which, whether we look forward or backward, the view 
of human society is interesting. ‘The style of the work has also the merit of being easy and 
agreeable. In making room fora short extract, we prefer, on account of its connexion with 
English History, the following passage, which describes the interview between Francis and 
Henry VIII. near Guines, on the 6th of June 1520. 

** At their first interview, Francis and Henry saluted and embraced each other on horse- 
back ; the horse of the English king stumbled. A magnificent tent had been erected, in 
which it was proposed to entertain the illustrious guest on the following day ; but a storm 
destroyed it in the night. Superstition did not fail to draw a bad augury from these acci- 
dents, The interviews of the two kings were at first carried on under the constraint of a frigid 
etiquette and mistrustful circumspection. The suite of each was strictly limited as to number, 
and the distance at which they were to stand from each other was determined and measured 
by paces. When the King of England went to see the Queen of France at Ardres, it was settled 
that at precisely the same time the King of France should visit the Queen of England at Gui- 
nes, so that the Monarchs served as hostages for each other. All those formalities however 
soon became insupportable to Francis. One morning having, contrary to his usual practice, 
risen very early, he mounted his horse, and accompanied only by two of his gentlemen and a 

page, rode at full gallop toGuines. On the bridge of Guines, he met the Commandant of the 
place, with two hundred archers. Francis called out to them, ‘* You are my prisoners, 
conduct me immediately to the apartment of the king my brother.” The archers were surpri- 
sed, and replied that the King had not yet risen; but Francis went straight to the King’s 
apartment, and after knocking at the door was in a moment at the English Monarch’s bed 
side. Henry, quite surprised, said, ‘‘ Brother, you have played me the most agreeable trick 
in the world! Well! I am your prisoner, and I give you my parole of honour. You have 
now shown me, how one ought to bear one’s self towards you.” At the same time Henry, pre- 
sented his visitor with a collar, of the value of 15,000 Aagels, saying, ‘* Wear this collar, I 
beseech you, for the love of your prisoner.” Francis accepted it, and in return presented 
Henry with a bracelet, worth more than 30,000 Angels. Henry now thought it time to rise, 
and Francis said, handing him his linen, ‘ Brother, you must have me to-day for your valet 
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de chambre.” Francis shortly after mounted his horse and returned to Ardres. Some of his 
suite, alarmed at his unaccountable absence, met him on the way, and Fleurages, in the excess 
of his zeal, exclaimed, ‘‘ Master, you are a fool for acting in this way; the devil take him 
who has advised you to do so.”"—‘‘ I asked no advice, replicd the King, because I was well 
aware that nobody would advise me to do what I wanted to do.” 

Next morning Henry followed the example which had been set him, and returned the 
King of France’s visit in the same style. 


ALpnonsus, A TRAGEDY. 

As the tragic muse is difficult to woo, and loves to play the jilt with her votaries, those 

who aspire to win her often have to encounter the mortification of disappointment. It is for- 
tunate therefore when the candidates for her favour possess, as in the present instance, not 
only talent, but the courage which belongs to youth to sustain them in this arduous attempt. 
The truth is, that the public, that is the Theatre going public, has little predilection for re- 
gular tragedy, while few of the latter attempts at that species of composition, have been 
calculated to produce a change in this respect. It would not be difficult to account for these 
circumstauces, and especially for the first, by the existing state of society, by the usual com- 
position of a theatrical audience, and by the manner in which the taste of that audience must 
necessarily be formed, to shew, that tragedy will often be doomed to give place to her lar- 
moyante and illegitimate sister of the melo-drama. It does not appear, however, that Mr. 
Hyde, the author of the tragedy before us, ever intended it for the stage. It ought therefore 
to be regarded as a dramatic poem, and in that character it certainly possesses very con- 
siderable merit. ‘The scene is in Spain, and the period that in which the Spaniards were 
making efforts for the expulsion of their Moorish conquerors. More variety in the language 
would have been an advantage, but though the style is too uniform, it is always chaste 
and elegant. The few extracts which we insert, we are persuaded will justify the favourable 
opinion we have formed of this Dramatic Essay, and will probably induce the readers to refer 
to the work itself. 


Hatred is thus apostrophised by one of the characters :— 


** Oris it hatred, thou destroying fiend, 
That thus dost drive from off their natural seats, 
Honour, and loyalty, and all that should 
The name of man ennoble? Art thou vot 
The fallen Satan of humanity, 
That for thy foul and wicked deeds being thrust, 
From out the shining Heaven of men’s virtues, 
Dost with thy legions war against its power?” 
The truth of the following passage will, unfortunately, be but too generally recognized :— 

*¢ Oh happiness ! how barren are thy springs, 
And yet how many scorching suns dry up, 
Their scanty waters! whilst the tide of woe, 
When it hath set its current, onward rolls, 
Resistless and relentless ; and its ebb, 

. Dost seldom come while there is ought to save.” 


The idea conveyed in the few words which follow, is pretty and well expressed. 
———“ Friendship’s girdle 
Must not be put on slackly; "Tis a chord 
That with disuse decays, but never breaks 

With straining.” 
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We could find in every page lines well worth extracting, but we must confine ourselves 


to one more passage :— 
*<°’Tis ever thus with woman, her young heart 


Will view the boundless vista of its hopes 
As though the glowing present were eternal. 
Alas! she sees the flowers, but still forgets 
That in their very buds, nay, even with 
‘Their gaudiest hues, the noxious weed is mingled. 
And while she walks the Eden of her love, 
Remembers not a dreary wilderness 
May be beyond it!" 

My GRANDMOTHER’s GUESTS. 

Among the many books of amusement which have recently been published, we have 
seen none more deserving of praise, or more likely to become popular than that whose title is 
here given. It is a Collection of Tales, supposed to be narrated by a party assembled at the 
house of the author’s grandmother, and hence the name of the book. 

The merit of the work seems to consist as much in the manner in which the stories are 
told, as in the incidents which compose them. The author’s style is distinguished by spirit and 
a delicate vein of humour ; these qualities are particularly observable in the sailor’s account 
of his running away from school, and the story of the Yellow Bonze. Nothing like justice 
could be done to the excellent specimens of story-telling which this little volume contains, by 
extracts of the very limited extent which we could be able to give ; but we may confidently 
point out the work as one which is likely to prove a favourite with readers in the agreeable 
and popular branch of literature to which it is devoted, without any apprehension of our 


opinion being controverted. 
“THe ArasBs, A Poem. 


The scene of this poem is, as may be implied from the title, laid in Arabia. The author, 
Mr. Driver, however, has thought proper not to imitate the style of the Oriental poetry, which 
he thinks would not suit the public taste. ‘* The higher authorities of the day,” he says in 
his preface, ‘‘ Southey, whose fine Tale of Thalaba has much of the Arabian glow in its com- 
plesion—Byron, into whose depths we are left to dive for the richest of his Orient pearls— 
and Moore, who comes before us like an Eastern Bride, bearing her rich and splendid dowry 
at once about her. All have adopted a sort of Anglo-Oriental style, which is highly beautiful 
and perfectly congenial with our taste: such steps, therefore, I may humbly follow.’ 
Among these models, however, the author has evidently given the preference to Byron, and 
so closely has he studied his great original, as not only to resemble him in his general style, but 
even to adopt on many occasions, we doubt not unconciously, the same forms of expression. 
The story is not very clearly told, and the incidents appear somewhat improbable ; faults, 
which connected with the talent displayed in the poem indicate a want of experience in the 
practical part of authorship. The poem, opens with a comparison between the allusion of a 
distant horizon, and the mirage which if not very ingenious, is at least quite in accordance 
with the subject and the scene. 

Broad glared the sun upon Tehama’s waste, 
When o’er its scorching sands, on foaming steed, 
A lonely wanderer bounded, wild with haste, 
As though the hope of life were in its speed. 
And yet, like that false phantom lake, which gleams, 
Beneath the desert’s unrelenting beams, 
Luring the pilgrim, but to leave his tongue 
To curse the baffled hope to which he clung— 
The far horizon, as he onward sped 
Enticed him still ;—still mocked his gaze, and fled. 
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The whole of the description of the desert, however, is very beautiful. We give two 
stanzas as a specimen :— 

Around d—oppressed by earth and skies, 
He turns his gaze :—far off his straining eyes 
Discern a single palm tree, which they bless, 

As ’twere the land-mark of the wilderness. 
Onward again he speeds :— ’t is reach’d—’t is past : 
But lo !—still others—each too like the last— 
Streteh forth their withered arms, as if to shew 

In mockery, the way he vet must go. 

Blot of Creation! when the world was reft 

From Chaos's grasp, wert thou, drear desert! left, 
A blemish spot upon its form, to give 

The rest more beauty, as the skies receive 

A rosier tint when clouds bespeak the morn ? 

Or is it that from realms—once fresh and fair, 
The devastating hand of time hath torn 

The earth’s green robe, and laid her bosom bare ? 





The traveller meets with a troop of Bedouins, by the leader of whom he is recognized, 
as the Prince of Yemen, under whom he had formerly served. It appears, that Morad, the 
Turkish Pashaw, had about eighteen years before conquered the territory of the Prince, aud 
still kept possession of it, together with the Prince’s niece, whom he held in captivity. This 
Morad had recently encountered a Christian and his party, travelling under the warrant of 
the Soldan’s firman. This, however, proved no protection, for Morad and his followers attack - 
ed them. In the fight, Malic, Morad’s son, is killed by the Christian knight, who is at the 
same moment wounded by a blow dealt by Morad’s insiduous hand. ‘The reader would ex- 
pect from the author’s previous description of Morad’s ferocity, that on witnessing his son’s 
death, he would doom the author of the deed to instant destruction. He, however, on the 
contrary, grows suddenly calm, has the wounded knight conveyed to his palace, restores him 
to health, by unremitting attention, encourages the growth of an attachment between the 
Christian and his fair captive, for the purpose it appears of ultimately sacrificing them both 
in cold blood, to the manes of his slaughtered son. All this, it must be confessed, is not 
very probable. But to proceed with the story :—It is to prevent the intended murder of his 
niece, and to attempt the recovery of his dominions, that the Prince of Yemen comes to the 
desert, to solicit the assistance of the Bedouins. The Arab Chief promises his aid, and it is 
determined to attack Morad on the morrow, which is the day appointed for the destruction 
of the two lovers. Zobeidé, the Prince’s niece, is thus prettily described :— 
But thoughts of innocence in darkest night, 
Like fire-flies sparkling in an Indian grove, 
Will court the gloom, and with their own pure light, 
Illuminate the solitude they love. 
Such were the thoughts that cheered Zobeidé’s bower, 
Radiant and lovely in the loveliest hour. 
But O! how weak, how vain were words to trace, 
Th’ unfolding charms—the ever varying grace 
Which brightened o’er that more than mortal face. 
He who heheld her, dropped his dazzled eyes 
As if some being of celestial birth, 
' Had passed the golden threshold of the skies, 
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To wander, plumeless, midst the scenes of earth. 
From the deep darkness of her glance there beamed, 
That heavenly light by Paynims fondly dreamed. 
Such as ’tis said the Houris’ orbs possess, 

Fire, tempered by the dews of tenderness, 

On her small lips a silent sweetness hung, 

Like ambient perfume on the unshaken rose. 
And, ere ye listened to her dulcet tongue, 

Ye knew each sound which broke their soft repose 
Must be all music ; as ye know—though mute. 
How sweet would be the accents of the lute. 

If her fair hand a garland wreathed 

In rival sweetness o’er the rose she breathed ; 
And not a lily there had ought to shew, 

Which were its blossom, which the hand of snow. 
Save that her slender nails with henna dyed, 
Looked more like little rose buds by their side. 
Dim on such skin were Ormus’ purest pearls, 

As cloudy streaks upon the virgin moon ; 

And not a gem that lit her night black curls, 

Not all the lustres of her starry zone, 

Gave forth one ray to equal that soft charm, 

That native elegance which like the beam 

That glances o’er the surface of a stream, 

Played round her at each movement of her form. 

‘The Arabs arrive in time to rescue the knight, who in his turn flies to save his mistress, 
who had been by Morad’s command placed under an impending rock on the sea shore, 
to be overwhelmed by the waves. He succeeds in getting her into a boat, when he is killed 
by an arrow from Morad’s bow, and the lovers locked in each others arms, fall beneath the 
waters. The bodies are afterwards found :— 
there pillowed on the shore, 

The hapless pair still undissevered lay. 

Ye have beheld the tendril of the vine, 

When rudely rent, still round its stem entwine. 
So clung the maiden, so in death still prest, 
With twining arms, his cold unconscious breast. 
‘T’was the first time those arms had ever held, 
Upon her bosom, him whose image filled 

The heart within :—though one in soul before, 
They never thus were linked till life was o’er. 

The Poem is dedicated to Mr. Thomas Moore. 

Onur limits do not permit us to mention several other publications which have been recom - 
mended to our attention. We cannot, however, pass over an elegant little work which we 
find among them, entitled, ‘‘ Zoé, an Athenian Tale.” The construction of the story though 
simple, is ingenious, aud much good taste and good feeling pervades the composition. A 
talent for description is shewn in very different ways, both in the dreadful picture of the Plague 
in Athens, and the pleasing sketches of scenery near that city. Between the opening of the 
story of Zoé and an article which appeared in No. 8, of the Parthenon, under the title of 
‘¢ Athens, a Sketch for a Picture,” there isa remarkable resemblance, which could only 
arise from the coincidence of the writers having pursued similar classical studies. 
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